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WATER COOLER 


Choice of 5 Colors 


New appearance. New size. G 
mounted Space-Saver combines both to bring 


you the latest in water cooler appeal. 


Take appearance: There are no louvers on the 
front to detract from the clean, modern lines. It" 
mart, it's stylish. Five beautiful cabinet 


sleek, it's s 
finishes to choose from: Mocha Linen or Pebble Charcoal 
nel; 


new wall 


textured vinyl side panels with Ironstone vinyl front 
Desert Mist or Regal Silver baked enamel side panels with 
Ironstone enamel front panel; or all stainless steel. A hand- 


some combination for any decor. 
Take size: It's 26 inches high, 15 inc 
inches from the wall... | 


5 wide and extends a 


h 
mere 12% than any other wall 
mounted cooler in the industry. 

ities or as fountain only. 


Available in 6, 8, 12 and 15 
Refrigeration system can be added later. 
For more specifics on the sleek new Space-Saver, check the Yellow 
GE, 


Pages for your local GE water cooler representative. Or wri 
Dept. 761-41, 14th and Arnold Streets, Chicago Heights, Illinois 60411 


GENERAL CD ELECTRIC 
م کک‎ 


new 
space-saver 


Thin translucent marble panels, lighted from within, turn a building into a glowing jewel at night. The natural 
veining stands out dramatically and gracefully against the softly lighted background. And during the day, marble's 
classic beauty lends dignity and permanence to the structure. Day or night, it holds people spellbound. 


Translucent marble can be used expansively in curtain wall construction or discreetly as an accent. In either 
case, initial cost is surprisingly low and maintenance is practically nil. As for colors, you have a wide range of 
whites and pinks from which to choose. For a Technical Report on translucent marble, including 

design details and case histories, look in your Yellow Pages for the nearest MIA Certified Member. == 
MARBLE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20004. ace 


Cast 
a 
spell 
with 
translucent 
marble 


Dover innovates elevator 
to handle electronically guided 
service carts in new hospital 


ELMBROOK MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, Brookfield (Milwaukee), W: 
OWNER: Sisters of Misericordia, Montreal, Que 

ARCHITECT: Mark F. Pfaller Associates, Inc., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
PROJECT DESIGNERS: Mark A. Pfaller, АЈА, and Thomas С. Meuer, AIA 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Becker Construction Company, Inc 


Five Dover geared traction elevators including special electronically 
controlled elevator to handle automated service carts; two Dover 
Oildraulic Elevators, sold and installed by Northwestern Elevator Co., Inc 
Milwaukee. 


Driverless carts which will distribute 
food, medicines and supplies 
throughout the Elmbrook Memorial 
Hospital, Brookfield, Wis., will ride 
a special elevator designed and built 
by Dover. 

The electronically guided carts 
will be programmed for pre-deter- 
mined delivery routes, following а 
high-frequency wire buried in the 
floors. To go from one floor to an- 
other, they will call the special ele- 
vator electronically, enter when the 
doors open, exit at the proper floor 
and proceed to a preset stopping 
point, all without human assistance. 

The labor-saving distribution 
method was designed by Amsco 
Systems Co., Division of American 


Sterilizer Company, Erie, Pa. An 
adaptation of Dover's Computa- 
matic® automatic control system was 
developed to handle the special 
needs of the elevator required. 

Six other Dover Elevators, both 
Electric and Oildraulic®, are being 
installed in this ultra-modern hos- 
pital scheduled for completion in 
mid-1969. The initial building will be 
six stories, but provision is made in 
design and construction, and in the 
Dover Elevators, for addition of three 
floors at a future date. 

Dover's wide experience in eleva- 
tors for the special needs of hospital 
service can be helpful to you in plan- 
ning a new or remodeled hospital or 
an addition to present facilities. 
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Contact your local Dover Elevator 
representative for assistance, or 
write for catalogs. Dover Corpora- 
tion, Elevator Division, Dept. E-2, P.O. 
Box 2177, Memphis, Tenn.—38102 
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“Designs in _ 
Stainless Steel 
‚_ Water Coolers! 


Elkay offers fully recessed styling! 

No projections to block the passageway 

or take up valuable floor space! These 

gleaming coolers are quality built of 
_- 18 gauge (type 302) nickel-bearing stainless 

steel and have a deluxe LK-6K. satin finish. 
x Won't chip, crack, wear, or stain. 
Exclusive stream-splitter basin is 
splash-resistant. Sound dampened on 
underside. Delivers 9 5 gallons of 50* 
chilled water per hour when ambient and 
inlet water temperature is 80° F. 


Measures 22” wide, 55" high and 12%” 
deep. Provides ample head room. 

Front grill available in stainless steel, 
laminated charcoal vinyl, or prime coated 
Steel. Wide choice of models in Elkay's 
complete line. Write for Catalog DFC-2 or 
see our listing in Sweet's Architectural File. 
Elkay Manufacturing Company, 2700 S. 
17th Avenue, Broadview, Illinois 60153. 


ELKAY 


Stainless Steel Water Coolers 


“Easy to Install ! | 
“Easy to Service ! 


Front grill removes with the turn of 
3 screws. Self-contained cooling 
unit requires two plumbing 
connections and an electrical 
connection. Easily removed 
without disturbing: drain 


ИТТ 
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see our catalog in Sweets ФУ 
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Asides 


Next Month: Where does today's 
architectural student stand on 
national and professional issues? 
Everywhere. But one of three arti- 
cles in a presentation on this sub- 
ject delineates general classes of 
students, catalogued by their at- 
tributes toward the future. Another 
presents the views of a student 
leader, and the third shows the so- 
cial consciousness of the young as 
revealed by the Reynolds prizes. 

Also in May: a warm and kindly 
portrait of William Wilson Wurster, 
FAIA, the 1969 Gold Medalist; a 
thoughtful exposition on health 
core facilities in the inner city; a 
look at the airplane as a tool in pro- 
fessional practice. 


Heard That Song Before: The mills 
in Manchester, New Hampshire, are 
a mile-long chain of native-clay 
brick built along and between two 
canals by the Merrimack River, as 
reported in the AIA JOURNAL last 
July. With construction starting in 
1831, they once housed the world’s 
largest single cotton firm, the Am- 
oskeag Manufacturing Company, 
but closed in 1936 after the textile 
industry had moved south, 

The mills were offered as scrap 
brick that same year but were in- 
stead subdivided for the use of 
smaller companies in search of in- 
expensive plants. In 1961 the Man- 
chester Housing Authorities com- 
missioned Arthur D. Little, Inc., to 
study economic problems in the 
city. Little's report said the mills, 
even with extensive improvement 
and upgrading, would never be an 
asset from an esthetic point of 
view. Consequent efforts were first 
thought to have saved the mills, but 
we now learn from Fortune (Jan. 
'69) that demolition of a large part 
of the complex began last fall; the 
rest is doomed to go this spring and 
the canals will be filled. КЕК. 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: 10 — Morley Baer; 
42, 43, 44 — Clovis Heimsath, AIA; 45 — Don 
Normark; 46 — Bill Maris, courtesy Conde 
Nast; 47 — Larry Mersel; 48 left above, center; 
right — Julian Neski, ATA; 48 left below — 
Hans Namuth; 49 left above — Richard Steele 
Photography ;49 right — Parlin Color Co. Inc.; 
50 left— Lionel Murphy; 50 right — Stein- 
metz; 51 — Edmund Y. Lee; 52 left above — 
Andrew Pine; 52 right — Frederick С, Bald- 
win; 53 right above — Don E. Wolter; 54 left 
above, center — Patrick King; 54 left below — 
Gordon Peery; 54 right — Utah Travel Coun- 
cil; 55 left — Fred Habit; 59 left below — Gil 
Amiaga; 71, 72, 73 — Harris Armstrong, АТА; 
75, 76, 77, 78 — J. Vorel. 
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Vogel-Peterson (2125 
help School Planners 


keep an OPEN тїй — 


One moment they're handsome wardrobe racks, 
chalkboards or tackboards . . . a few seconds later 
they've converted an open plan school room into 
efficiently arranged classrooms to accommodate any 
size class or teaching requirement! Trust Vogel-Peterson 
to bring you the room-making magic of dual purpose 
RDF (Schooline Room Divider Wardrobes) ... 6 or 8 
feet long sections that move silently and effortlessly 

on large rubber-tired casters . . . sturdily made, beautifully 
detailed and finished in colors that complement the 
most modern decor. Have them in any combination you 
wish—tackboard both sides, chalkboard both sides, 

or tackboard/chalkboard combination or tackboard side 
can be accessorized with wardrobe racks and book 

or boot shelves. School planners welcome their 
versatility . . . teachers like their efficiency and 

kids can't hurt them. Look into these versatile 
units—they're designed with you in mind. 


The RDF's are just one of a most complete line of coat racks 
and wardrobes designed to meet today's changing needs. 
Write for our complete catalog SL-920 


Vogel-Peterson COMPANY 


“Тһе Coat Rack People” 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


© 1968 V. P. Co. 
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HILLYARD 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Used in America's Most 


New Notre Dame University Athletic and Convocation 
Center. Architect: Ellerbe Architects, St. Paul, Minn 


TROPHY Gym Finish, the finish for champions, again 
takes its place in one of the newest and finest athletic 
facilities. This fabulous $8.6 million University of Notre 
Dame Athletic-Convocation Center provides both 
athletic-auditorium facilities for the campus and exhibit 
and convention space for the community. 


With two huge domes covering 107; acres of ground, the 
building encloses more area than the famous Astrodome. 
The south arena auditorium seats 11,000 and houses the 
basketball floor designed and built by Bauer-Foster 
Floors Inc. The north arena is either a fieldhouse where 
tennis and hockey —and many other activities —can be 
going on at the same time, or a gigantic exhibition space 
Five auxiliary gymnasiums and many workout areas are 
provided in this spacious building. Administrative and 
business offices are located in a central complex which 
joins the two arenas. 


TROPHY was chosen for all wood sports floors. Trophy 
forms a hard, smooth, slip-resistant, glare-free surface 
that is ideal for fast-play and telecasting. In addition, 
TROPHY offers unprecedented wearability, beauty and 
ease of maintenance. 


HILLYARD SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 


Write for your copy today. Loose-leafed and numbered, each file 
will be kept up to date for you 


Also ask, at no obligation, for the services of a Hillyard archi- 
tectural consultant. He's trained to recommend proper, ap- 
proved treatments for the floors you are specifying and also to 
Supervise application at the job site. 


HILLYARD ::: 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI U.S.A 


и 
экю? 
The most wi nd 
approved treatments for every surface 


IN CANADA: 


Modern Athletic Complexes 
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The Sundberg Swingaway Chair: 
new nylon seating that takes 
the squirm out of lecture 


Here's a design that really swings — silently, comfortably, conven- 


iently, It's easier to get into and out of. Secret: The cast nylon 
shell swivels on a horizontal arm, pivots smoothly on lifetime bronze 
bearings, and the cantilevered table top provides lots of leg room. 

Smooth as satin and tough. as granite, the Sundberg Chair is made 
of a new material—cast nylon—resists cracking, chipping, scratching. 
Won't support combustion. Cleaning and maintenance are a snap, 
because the shell is static free. The Sundberg Chair is softly con- 
toured to build in the kind of comfort that makes it easier to learn 

The shell’s beautiful matte finish and very subtle changes in planes 
render a soft contrast of light and shadows, giving an eye-pleasing 
two-tone effect. And the Sundberg Chair blends beautifully with any 
modern decor—the perfect combination of function and high styling 

The Sundberg Chair is available in many styles. Why not write for 
our complete brochure: American Seating Company, Dept. AJ-691, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 


for the Environment of Excellence 
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a 
sound systom? 


RELY ON 


SOLID-STATE 


SOUND 


virtually maintenance-free... 
designed to your exact 
application requirements for... 


SCHOOLS: widest selection of Cen- 
tral Control Solid-State Systems—with 
full intercom and program facilities—in 
console, table turret or rack configura- 
tions—in every prite range bracket. 


ышт pets 1 
INDUSTRY: systems for all sound 
distribution and paging needs—ultra- 
reliable Solid-State design for unfailing 
communications service. 
CHURCHES - AUDITORIUMS: 
Solid-State amplifiers, including unique 
in-wall units for concealed, space-sav- 


ing installations. Full selection of 
matching components. 


O Complete Engineering Help. RAULAND 
engineers are at your command to help 
you specify with confidence. 

O Proof of Reliability. Thousands of 
RAULAND systems, 20 years old or over, 
are still in satisfactory use. Hundreds of 
solid-state installations have been operat- 
ing continuously for over 5 years without 
а single failure. 

О Distributors Everywhere. There is a pro- 
fessional RAULAND Engineering Distrib- 
utor in your area, ready to work closely 


with you. 
С 
ask for our 1 


SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 
Detailed specificationsfor RAULAND 
Sound Equipment are available to 
you. Ask for our manual on your let- 
terhead. We specialize in close co- 
operation with architects and consult- 
ing engineers. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3535-L Addison St., Chicago, Ш. 60618 
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Newslines from page 10 


program. However, it was evident 
that sides were being chosen before 
the Senate hearings got underway. 

The National Association of 
Home Builders, which called for 
an embargo on all exports of tim- 
ber, lumber and wood products and 
an emergency increase in the allow- 
able cut on federal timberlands, is- 
sued this statement through its 
president, Eugene A. Gulledge: 

"Some lumber producers and 
mortgage lenders are charging all 
the markets will bear. The escala- 
tion of prices and interest rates is 
becoming unbearable. 

"Narrow selfishness is being sub- 
stituted for reasonable profits," 
continued the North Carolina 
builder. “And the victims are the 
American families seeking homes 
and apartments.” 

But lumbermen denied the home- 
builder accusations that they were 
charging all the traffic will bear. 

Better Management: James D. 
Bronson, president of the National 
Forest Products Association, re- 
butted: “It is obvious that the 
charges ... were designed to arouse 
the public, the government and 
Congress to action in what is 
promising to become a critical 
roadblock to our national housing 
ambitions. 

“All citizens should be aroused, 
but they should seek corrections in 
the proper place — the federal for- 
ests of the United States which con- 
tain 60 percent of the entire na- 
tion's softwood timber supply," de- 
cleared Bronson, a director of 
Boise-Cascade Corp. of Yakima, 
Wash. 

“Nothing would be served by in- 
dulging in recriminations with Mr. 
Gulledge or any other homebuilder. 
We should devote our time to com- 
ing up with positive improvements 
in the intensive management of our 
national forests. Such practices will 
release timber supplies necessary 
to produce the stocks of lumber 
and plywood required to meet our 
national housing goals.” 


US, Mexican Architects 
Move Toward Reciprocity 


Architects of the United States 
and Mexico have taken a giant step 
toward reciprocal registration that 
could lead to much freer profes- 
sional movement between the two 
countries. 

An agreement in principle was 
concluded after a two-day meeting 


in Mexico City between represent- 
atives of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards 
and the Mexican College of Archi- 
tects. Additional meetings will be 
required to work out details, said 
NCARB President Howard T. 
Blanchard, АТА. 

The Garden City, Kan., architect 
noted that a similar agreement be- 
tween the US group and United 
Kingdom professionals has reached 
its final stages and is expected to 
be signed this year. 

A joint statement signed by US 
and Mexican architects said that 
“both representative groups recom- 
mend this proposition, for profes- 
sional advantages for both parties 
are evident.” 

Detailed conversations would be 
initiated if approval is obtained by 
the governing committees of both 
organizations, it was added. 


New Town Session to Ask: 
Frontiers or Failures? 


“New Towns: Frontiers or Fail- 
ures?” will be examined in depth at 
the spring conference of the Build- 
ing Research Advisory Board/ 
Building Research Institute in Chi- 
cago, April 29-30 and May 1. 

The sessions at the Sheraton- 
Chicago Motor Hotel will be based 
on experiences from six types of 
new towns: suburbia, leisure, com- 
merce, retirement, industry and the 
older new towns such as the green- 
belt towns covering location, plan- 
ning, financing and design. 

Among the speakers will be Rob- 
ert E. Simon, founder and past pres- 
ident of Reston, Va., now run by 
Gulf-Reston, Inc. 


Four Crash Seminars Set 
For Licensee Prospects 


Architectural License Seminars, 
a Los Angeles-based study-aid or- 
ganization, next month will con- 
duct crash sessions in four cities. 

The one-day seminars will be 
held in Chicago, May 17; New York, 
18; San Francisco, 24; and Los 
Angeles, 25. 

The program, which has been 
endorsed by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter AIA, offers corres- 
pondence courses covering all 
seven examination subjects given 
by the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards. 

Inquiries should be directed to 
Box 64188, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90064. Continued on page 18 
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Videne paneling. 
Looks like wood, costs only 
half as much. Installation is 
quick and simple because you 
don't nail it on, you "stick" 
it on with a strong adhesive 
Stays stuck, too. Even over 
brick or block 
Videne is also nice to live 
With. Its tough, thermo-plastic 
finish is clear and laminated 
tightly to wood. So all you 
see is the warmth of wood. 
With по peeling, crackling, 
chipping or fading. Yet Videne 
wipes off with a damp cloth 
Ordinary cleanser does 


Ф away with scratches. 


The Videne wall paneling 
system comes in 15 wood- 
grain patterns and 32 solid 
colors and. patterns. And you 
can get matching Videne- 
surfaced doors, movable par- 
titions and moldings. 

Write for full-color folder 
to Modern Laminates, Inc. 
535 East 32nd Street, Holland, 
Michigan 49423. 


VIDENE, Reg, TM for films, paneling, doors, 
adhosives and molding, Modern. Laminates, dine» 
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THE KAWNEER CONCEPT: 


Attention to detail 


These new 
automatic doors 
Owe their clean, 
dramatic now look 
to the details we hide 


The surprising sliders bring new beauty to automatic doors. 
The details are the reason. Pneumatic operating systems are concealed. 
That leaves clean lines uncluttered. Compressors are remote. Doors are 
welded, unitized construction. Cable drives avoid operating mechanism 
wear. Full controls for closing speeds, security, traffic direction and flow. 
You don't need guard rails. Breakaway panels meet code requirements for 
emergencies. Deep Permanodic bronzes and black, or clear anodized 
finishes. Kawneer/Slidematic doors—the automatics with the clean now 
look that gives entrances a lift. 


The elegant swingers Kawneer/Swingmatic doors, also keep 
vital details out of sight. Simple lines for architectural harmony. 
Electro-hydraulic operating components are completely self-contained. 
Safeguards against pinch injuries at pivot and swinging sides. Permanodic 
bronze or black finishes deep in the metal. Clear anodized, too. Want 
information? Write Kawneer Product Information, 1105 N. Front Street 
Niles, Michigan 49120. 


KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


ANA» 


ALUMINUM. 


Kawneer Company, Inc., a Subsidiary of American Metal Climax, Inc. Niles, Michigan * Richmond, California 
Atlanta, Georgia * Bloomsburg, Penn. • Kawneer Company Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


We make a strong case 
for calling a Formica man. 


Your Formica man has a case 
with а variety of complete pre- 
packed systems such as bath 
and wall paneling, doors and 
toilet compartments . . . yours 
at à single source of supply. 


ااا 
wm.‏ 


Specify FORMICA® laminate for 
any scheme your imagination 
es . in any interior that 
calls for design to defy wear 


Time saving Spec-Data® forms 
give accurate fingertip infor- 
mation for many FORMICA” 
brand products and applica 
tions, technical back-up and 
qualified sources of supply for 
all types of product uses. 


More patterns and woodgrains 
give you virtually unlimited 
design versatility, Sixty-eight 
solid colors are new, coordi- 
nated to mix, match or blend. 


Want to discuss surfacing? See the man with this case. Your Formica man. 
He can give you fast, accurate information about FORMICA* 
brand product uses and reliable sources of supply. 
Call him soon. He'll be there promptly with a case 
full of answers and idea-starters. 
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Leadership by design 
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There are other brands 
of laminate but only one 


laminate 


©1969 • Formica Corporation © Cincinnati. Ohio 45232 © subsidiary of < CYANAMID => 
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The number is Corbin 4726 


Your number for security. Corbin exit devices operate at a finger’s touch. 
Dependable, safe and whisper-quiet. This is only one of many designs. It 
displays the style, quality and security built into the complete Corbin 
line of door closers, locksets and exit devices. 

Your Corbin distributor can furnish you with complete data on this 


design, or write P. & F. Corbin, Division of Emhart Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut 06050. In Canada—Corbin Lock Division. 
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new book 


Is yours for 
the asking! 


CAST IRON SOIL 
PIPE & FITTINGS 
HANDBOOK 


A comprehensive, 
authoritative textbook, fully 
illustrated, complete with 
statistical tables, 
calculations and charts, 
giving abbreviations, 
definitions and 
recommended symbols. 
Invaluable if you design, 
estimate or install plumbing 
systems. 

To receive your free copy, 
address a request on your 
company letterhead to: 


CAST IRON 
SOIL PIPE INSTITUTE 


(99 2029—К Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


ALLOW 4 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 
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Court Building Is Subject 
Of Competition; Task 
Force Continues Its Study 


If the nation's judicial system 
leaves something to be desired, as 
many Americans seem to believe, 
its physical facilities don't fare 
much better. 

There are specific efforts on sev- 
eral fronts, however, to help rem- 
edy the latter. 

Oregon, for exainple, will get a 
design for a new Supreme Court 
Building on the Capitol Mall in 
Salem as the result of a two-stage 
competition for architects regis- 
tered in the state. The winning de- 
sign of the Eugene firm of Architec- 
tural Associates (Donald B. Dris- 
coll, AIA, Richard G. Williams) 
was selected from four final entries 
from an initial field of 35 partici- 
pants, 

Nationally, the joint AIA/Ameri- 
can Bar Association Task Force on 
Courtroom Facilities is now in the 
second half of its two-year study 
being carried out at the University 
of Michigan under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. Standards developed in 
this study will be published for the 
guidance of governmental agencies, 
courts and architects. 

But in response to requests for 
interim information prior to next 
year's release of study findings, the 
task force has assembled a package 
of background materials available 
through Judicature magazine. It can 
be obtained for $3.75 by writing 
Dori Dressander, managing editor, 
at 1155 E. 60th St. Chicago, Ill. 
60637. 

Other finalists in the Oregon 
competition were the Eugene firm 
of Wilmsen, Endicott, Greene & 
Associates and Portlanders Charles 
H. Colburn, AIA, and Marvin Witt, 
AIA. 

The winning design is to occupy 
a two-block site just north of the 
State Highway Building and the La- 
bor and Industries Building. It is to 
be the final building in a mall com- 
plex and in importance will be sec- 
ond only to the Capitol. 

There is to be considerable be- 
low-grade off-street parking as well 
as landscaping to make the whole 
complex a complement to the mall. 

Jurors for the competition were 
Fred Bassetti, FAIA, Seattle; Ger- 
hard M. Kallman, AIA, Boston; 
George W. Qualls, AIA, Philadel- 
phia; Herbert M. Schwab, former 
circuit judge, Portland; and George 


Top design of Oregon competition. 


W. Gleeson, dean, School of En- 
gineering, Oregon State University, 
Corvallis. The competition's pro- 
fessional adviser was Charles E. 
Hawkes, AIA, of Salem. 


UIA Congress Sessions 
To Stress Housing Needs 


The 10th World Congress of Ar- 
chitects, to be held in Buenos Aires 
Oct. 19-25 under the theme of "Ar- 
chitecture as a Social Fact," will 
place special emphasis on housing. 

The congress will be preceded 
by assembly sessions of the Inter- 
national Union of Architects. The 
AIA will send a delegation to the 
assembly. 

The congress is open to all ar- 
chitects, as is a three-day meeting 
on town planning to be held in 
Mar del Plata, Argentina, immedi- 
ately following the congress. 

An "Architect's Trek to South 
America," led by Robert L. Dur- 
ham, FAIA, the Institute's imme- 
diate past president, will be con- 
ducted in conjunction with the 
congress. 

The tour, departing Oct. 7 from 
Miami, includes stops en route 
to Buenos Aires with optional side 
trips to Cuzco, Machu Picchu and 
Iquitos. 

Following attendance at the con- 
gress, tour members will return via 
Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia, arriv- 
ing in Miami Oct. 28. 

Full details on the tax-deduct- 
ible trip can be obtained from the 
United States Travel Agency, Inc., 
807 15th St, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. (attention John E. Smith Jr., 
president). 


Greene and Greene Library 
At Home in Gamble House 


A permanent archive for the 
drawings, books, letters, sketches, 
photographs and files documenting 

Continued on page 24 


Тће blue of 


Colorado skies 
meets its match in 
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wiks i E 
People МА the Aspen area refer 
to Snowmass Villas-as, “that 


ding 28 residential 
@ar-round vacation use. 
ventional моод-(гате соп- 
struction, the apartment complex 
is sided with ‘cedar shakes. In 
designing steep, shed-type roofs, 
the architects used Reynolds 
Aluminum Shingle-Shakes in 
Heron Blue Colorweld* as color 
counterpoint to the rough-hewn 


Shingle-Shakes* 


olds Aluminum 


| 
| | 


Siding. But, much*more. than ~lowiload factor is a distinct bene- 


Color influenced thatdecision. ' 
_ With their 4-way, interlocking ` 
-Shakeswithstand 
up to-120 mph and remain 
stable even under heavy snow 
loads. The siliconized acrylic 
baked enamel finish actually 
helps shed snow. Regardless of 
humidity and temperature, 
Reynolds Aluminum will not rot, 
rust, warp or split. 

Aluminum Shingle-Shakes are 
12"x36", require no special fram- 
ing or sheathing, and reduce the 
materials handling problem. Their 
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fit in c 
can be ol 


deep butt design. Most important, 
Shingle-Shakes offer visual ap- 
реа! and durability comparable 
to slate or tile, Биг а! lower cost. 

Shingle-Shakes and their 
matching accessories come in 
16 colors, including Polar White, 
Terrace Green, Heron Blue, Au- 
tumn Brown and Charcoal, plus 


ergs ИЕ ~ 5, 


а old. jn ге- tion о 
deling) PERR Shin 
Texture and Shadow effects - 
obtained with..Shingle- - 
Shakes ‘thanks to their heavily, 
embossed’ linear pattern and... Metals Company, Building Prod- 


natural aluminum. Get | 
py ing Aluminu 
Shingle-Shakes for residential ог 


Кеа! buildings from 


Gets’ Architectural Catalog, 
21d/Rey, or те to Reynolds 


ucts and Supply Division, 325 W. 


Touhy Avenue, Dept. А!А-149, 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068. 
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Zellerbach Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley. Archit lernon DeMars, FAIA, and Donald Hardison, FAIA. A joint venture of the firms: DeMars & Wells and Hardison & Komatsu. 


LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closers 


are well known for a variety of qualities: They look great. They 
control doors efficiently. They are easily and permanently adjusted 


for two closing speeds and cushioning of the opening swing. Their basic 
excellence assures maximum control with minimum service which means— 


lowest long-run cost. Write LCN Closers, Princeton, Illinois 61356 
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FT The striking new 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
; Administration Building, 
Peoria, Ill. 


The designer: Mrs. Diane Mitchell, 


Interior Designer 


The carpets: 


Lobby Meeting Room 
= Administrative Reception Area: hand-hooked custom parquet design carpet in celadon color 
. 
ige ows: and deep shags in an abstract design; blue, purple, red. Lobby: Special wool yarn, hand-hooked; 
grass green. Meeting Room: Special 100% wool carpet in blue and charcoal colors. 


Designer Diane Mitchell was commissioned to With Bigelow, Mrs. Mitchell got the look she 
carpet the entire building in an attractive, durable, wanted, so did Caterpillar Tractor Co., and so will 
low maintenance carpet. She chose Bigelow. Why? you. Call a Bigelow Sales Office, or, for а free bro- 
Because Bigelows combine all those features with chure on Commercial Carpets, write Dept. A, 
143 years’ experience. Mrs. Mitchell and our car- 140 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10046. 

pet counselors chose luxurious wall-to-wall carpet 


and custom carpet for areas of special interest. people who know buy Bigelow 3 


Bigelow sales offices are located in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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PPG Performance Glass 


lets you cut your client's 
heating and cooling costs 
before he starts 
heating and cooling. 


Check what it did for 
Westinghouse and Equitable Life. 


By recommending PPG Performance 
Glass for the total-electric Westing- 
house Building—owned and operated 
by The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U.S.—the design team 
was able to realize significant and 
immediate savings in the cost of heat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment. 

The savings are quite distinct from 
the reduced operational costs which 
Performance Glass helps make 
possible throughout the life of the 
building. 

Solarbronze® Twindow," a PPG 
Performance Glass, was chosen for 
use after a series of computer studies 


on glazing costs, mechanical system 
costs, rentable area, and return on 
investment. 

The design team found distinct 
advantages in So/arbronze Twindow. 
This insulating glass will help level 
off peak heat energy variables. 
Achieve a completely altered 
mechanical equipment load. Reduce 
required air quantity. Result: 

a more uniform level of operation 
and higher level of occupant 
comfort. 

Put the financial advantages of 
PPG Performance Glass to work for 
your clients. Contact a PPG archi- 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, Fiber Glass, Paints and Glass. So far. 


tectural rep for technical data or 
write: PPG Industries, One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


Architect: Harrison & Abramovitz & Abbe. 
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Montgomer; ifting machines have ESP* 
move 4500 Ib. са service cars 
at 500 f.p.m. si у and silently. 


Architect: Stone, Marraccini and Patterson, San Francisco 


ПЕ и "dos 
q : 


ЈЕ ШИШИШИ 
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General Contractor: М & K Corporation, San Francisco 


At the new Franklin Hospital in San Francisco 
patients, staff, and visitors move on Montgomery elevators. 


'The new Franklin Hospital complex opened in 
the fall of 1968; ultra-modern, efficient, a delight 
to the eye; with four high-speed Montgomery ele- 
vators in the eight story hospital building 
providing fast, efficient traffic between floors. Тће 
sophisticated Montgomery controls feature ESP* 
Measured Demand group supervisory control to 
minimize waiting time, and Montgomery Hospital 
Service Control for the medical service cars. Two 
additional Montgomery elevators are on order for 
1969 installation. 

An adjacent five-floor Medical Office Building 
contains two Montgomery duplex passenger ele- 


Passenger e s travel 
ed Dema 
, quii 
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le 


nsor Programming 


vators. Franklin Hospital Phase II— Long Term 
Care Building—is now under construction. 'This 
five-floor unit will be attached to the main build- 
ing and will be served by two Montgomery ele- 
vators when it opens this year. 

Montgomery design, construction, and mainte- 
nance services are available to you through a 
nearby Montgomery Elevator Company office . . . 
one of more than 120 locations throughout the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and the Carib- 
bean. Call on Montgomery to move people and 
things for you! 


trols for 


Tie: 


nt service, 


montgomery 


ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS 
POWER WALKS & RAMPS 


Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline, Illinois 61265 
Montgomery Elevator, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Offices in principal cities of North America 
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drinking 
fountains 
T tli 
the shape 
| of your 
ideas. 


The Aquasphere Capillary attraction holds 
water to the surface of the aluminum allo 
sphere. Water disappears inside pedestal of 
rugged fiberglass and resin composition. Separate 
pushbuttons operate the two drinking 

bubblers, concealed and protected beneath 

the shell of the sphere. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Haws smartly designed drinking 
fountains fit a wide world of architectural 
shapes. Grace a landscape or harmonize 
an interior today with a unique Haws 
design. Write for your free catalog now. 


W Haws Drinking Faucet Company, 
1441 Fourth St., Berkeley, Calif. 94710. 
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MR. ARCHITECT— MR. CONTRACTOR 


CHECK 
YOUR CONTROL JOINT 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Ве зиге the Expansion Joints you specify | 


and install meet these current specifica- 
SELF-EXPANDING 


tions . . . many on the market do not. 


CURRENT 
* AASHO M 33—48 

* Fed. Spec. НН—Е— 3412, Type 3 
* ASTM D 994—53 


CURRENT 
* AASHO M 213—65 

* Fed. Spec. НН—Е—341е, Type I 
* ASTMD 1751—65 


OBSOLETE 

* AASHO M 153—54, Type 3 

* Fed. Spec. HH—F—341a, Type |, Class B; 341b thru 341d, 
Type 

* ASTM D 544—49, Type 5; D 544— 52, Type3; D1751—60 T 


CURRENT 
• AASHO M 153—865, Type | 

* Fed. Spec. НН—Е— 341e, Type ||, Class A 
* ASTM D 1752—67, Type | 


OBSOLETE 

• AASHO M 153—54, Type | 

• Fed. Spec. HH—F—341a, Type |, Class A; 341b thru 341d, 
Type Il, Class A 

• ASTM D 1752—607, Type 1; D 544— 49, Type 111 


CURRENT 
• AASHO М 153— 65, Type II 

* Fed. Spec. HH—F—341e, Type Il, Class В 
* ASTM D 1752—67, Type Il 


OBSOLETE 

* AASHO M 153—54, Type I 

* Fed. Spec. HH—F— 341a, Type |, Class A; 341b thru 341d, 
Type II, Class B. 

* ASTM D 1752—60T, Type 2; D 544—489, Type | 


CURRENT 
• AASHO М 153—65, Type 111 

* Fed. Spec. HH—F—341e, Type 11, Class C 
* ASTM D 1752— 67, Type 3 


OBSOLETE 

* AASHO M 153— 54 Type 2, 

* Fed. Spec. HH—F—341a, Type Il; 341b thru 3414, Type II, 
Class C 

e ASTM D 1752—60T, Type 3; D 544— 49, Type Il 


This ad is presented as a Service to the construction industry. 
In addition , we have prepared a new and complete Control 
Joint Specification Guide. For your free copy just write to: 


W. R. MEADOWS, INC. 


15 KIMBALL STREET - ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60120 


Г W. R. Meadows of Georgia, Inc. W. R. Meadows of Canada, Ltd. 
4765 Frederick Drive, N.W. 130 Toryork Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 30336 Weston, Ontario, Canada 


W. А. MEADOWS 
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measured drawings from the Na- 
lional American Buildings Survey 
range in subject from American 
Indian sites attributed to the preco- 
lonial era to works of great archi- 
tects and engineers. Two panels in- 
troducing the exhibit deal with the 
work of HABS, which the AIA as- 
sists in an advisory capacity. 
Occupying approximately 125 
running feet, the 50 mounts will be 
framed with a wood edge ready for 
hanging (rental fee: $100). 


French Quarter Expressway 
Faces Another Roadblock; 
DOT Fills New Urban Post 


Another obstacle has been placed 
in the way of the proposed ground- 
level expressway along the New 
Orleans waterfront in the Vieux 
Carré, 

In a report to Secretary of Trans- 
portation John A. Volpe March 2, 
the President's Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation recom- 
mended a change in route for In- 
terstate 310 or, if that is infeasible, 
а depressed expressway rather 
than the ground-level scheme en- 
dorsed by the Federal Highway 
Administration. 

Just how formidable that ob- 
stacle will be remains to be Seen, 
since the recommendations of the 
council are, as its name implies, 
not binding in any way. Neverthe- 
less, how the Secretary reacts — 
there was no word at presstime — 
will have significance in terms of 
1) proposed urban expressways 
throughout the nation and 2) the 
effectiveness of the council's role 
in the future. 

The current scheme submitted by 
Federal Highway Administrator F. 
C. Turner calls for a surface road. 

But the council, after a two-day 
meeting in Washington, D.C., and 
а similar one in New Orleans, de- 
clared that of "the five proposals 
studied by Rader & Associates, all 
of which were reported to be tech- 
nically feasible and have the neces- 
sary elements of safety, the de- 
pressed scheme was deemed most 
acceptable,” 

No Solid Support: The report 
further noted, “The location of the 
expressway and specifically the 
surface scheme has both support 
and opposition within the com- 
munity. City Council approval of 
the surface scheme was given by a 
4-3 vote, clear evidence of the di- 

Continued on page 32 


This new wrap-around keeper, with its rubber 
tipped bumper, is designed for long, 
trouble-free service. Solid brass plus the brilliant 


beauty and protection of chromium plate. 


The 
beauty 
of SOLID BRASS HARDWARE 


> long life feature of 
Weis Toilet Compartments 


+$ s 
HENRY WEIS MFG. CO. a. Write for Catalog 


ELKHART, INDIANA “2 See Weis in Sweets 
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A flexible travel program has 
been developed for members 
of The American Institute of 
Architects utilizing the low 
group fares of Pan Am, TWA, 
Lufthansa, BOAC and other 
major airlines. Several groups 
will leave New York this sum- 
mer to Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Bible Lands. 
Round trip jet fares start at 
$230 (New York/London/- 
New York.) Write for bro- 
chure to: Division 'L', Travel 
Wholesalers International, 
1707 L Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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vided view and the lack of unanim- 
ity in support of the location and 
state-approved surface scheme." 

One of the key issues involving 
the Vieux Carré route, in the coun- 
cil's view, is that it would require 
the taking of grounds from the US 
Mint, impairing its use as a mu- 
seum, the purpose for which it was 
transferred from the federal gov- 
ernment to the State of Louisiana. 

Exit Bridwell: The outgoing high- 
way administrator, Lowell K. Brid- 
well, issued a release on Jan. 17 
saying the ground-level concept 
had been approved. The decision 
was rescinded by the Transporta- 
tion Department since the plan had 
not been submitted by the advisory 
council as required by law. 

That release read in part: “Ad- 
ministrator Bridwell said the sur- 
face-level concept not only avoids 
interference with the esthetic qual- 
ity of the area but will, in fact, 
bring new development possibili- 
ties — especially in the realm of 
joint use and air rights." 

Regarding expenditures, the re- 
lease explained that the surface- 
level version of the riverfront sec- 
tion (nine-tenths of a mile) will 
cost "$12.4 million more to build 
than the originally planned ele- 
vated structure. Total cost of this 
phase is placed at $31.3 million." 

New Post, New "Image": Mean- 
while, the Transportation Depart- 
ment was waiting for J. D. (Dorm) 
Braman to leave his post as mayor 
of Seattle to fill a newly formed 
position as Assistant Secretary of 
Urban Systems and Environment. 

In a Feb. 28 editorial on the ap- 
pointment, the Seattle-based Argus 
weekly journal commented: "We 
asked the mayor about the back- 
ground of his nomination for this 
new section of the department, and 
he said that one of the reasons was 
that not only did the new Admin- 
istration wish to move ahead in 
this field, but . . . John Volpe had 
made his mark as a highway 
builder, and there was fear in 
some quarters he would move to 
cover the country with concrete. 
A different sort of 'image' was 
needed." 

How the Secretary responds to 
the Vieux Carré controversy in 
general and to the council's recom- 
mendations in particular will cer- 
tainly affect that image. 

Whatever the outcome, the free- 


| way opponents for the moment, at 


least, are claiming a moral victory. 
Continued on page 34 


Buy Bonds 


where you work. 


She does. 


Dorothy Jungerman works in Long 
Binh, Republic of South Vietnam. 
As a nurse with the U.S. Army, 
she serves her country's soldiers— 
and also Vietnamese civilians like 
young “Ngoc.” Dorothy invests 
regularly in U.S. Savings Bonds, 
too (as do more than seven out of 
ten of our military personnel in 
Vietnam). There's a good way for 
you to show brave Americans like 
Dorothy уоште with them: Buy 
Savings Bonds where you bank or 
join the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work. 


Freedom Shares—new plan for 
Americans who want to help 
their country. 


Now, when you join the Payroll 
Savings Plan or the Bond-a-Month 
Plan, you are eligible to purchase 
new U.S. Savings Notes, "Freedom 
Shares," as a bonus opportunity. 
Freedom Shares pay 4.74% when 
held to maturity of just four-and- 
a-half years (redeemable after one 
year), and are available on a one- 
for-one basis with Savings Bonds. 
Get the facts where you work or 
bank. 

Join up. America needs your help. 


US. Savings 
new Freedom Sb 


—- 


The U.S. Government does not 
|рау for this advertisement, It is 
T presented as a public service in 
zu, cooperation with the Treasury 
Department and The Advertising 

Маг. Council. 


Architects 
and 


The renewed interest in visually significant 
roofing and fascia so evident in recent 
years has been paralleled by a notable in- 
crease in the specification of Follansbee 
Terne. We believe. that both of these 
trends happily reflect a greater emphasis 
on purely imaginative elements in con 
temporary architecture, а welcome de- 
parture from the “antiseptic line." And 
both are essentially interdependent, for 
Terne has the important advantage of 
providing maximum creative latitude at 
relatively modest cost. 


FOLLANSBEE 


Mt. Pleasant Public Library, Pleasantville, N. У, Arch: Gibbons and Heidtmenn, White Plains, N.Y. 


Follansbee Steel Corporation • Follansbee, West Virginia 
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Cordley "Сотрас!"—јив! 12" square and priced to please. 


Cordley Wall- Flush designed 
and built for years of service. 


ALT 


Plain or fancy interiors... 
theres a Cordley Cooler that fits! 


When it comes to cooling drinking water, better come to 
Cordley. Here you'll find a host of advanced design and 
engineering features. Plus a complete selection of types, 
styles, models and capacities to meet every requirement! 


Flush mounted and semi-recessed wall-hung water coolers 
for neat and clean off-the-floor installations. Standard and 
compact floor style units in your choice of bottle or pressure 
types. Convenient compartment coolers that incorporate over 
one cubic foot of refrigerated storage space, dispense either 
hot and cold or cold water only. Plus packaged water chillers 
that can be installed in any remote location to service one or 
more fountains or supply fresh cold water for a range of 
commercial and industrial processing applications. 


The point to remember is this: Whatever your needs may be, 
there's а Cordley quality cooler that fits—exactly! 


• Consult Sweet's 
Architectural File or 
write for copy of 
Cordley Catalog 
C-161 today! 


Cordiey Wall-Hung — trim. 
neat and remarkably versi 


CORDLEY 


799 ROOSEVELT RO.. BUILDING 4, SUITE 20 
GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS, 60137 
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Cordley Semi-Recessed—styled to enhance any wall area. 
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William Lescaze, Pioneer 
Of Modern Movement, Dies 


William Lescaze, FAIA, a key 
figure in the modern movement, 
died Feb. 9 in his New York City 
home. He was 72. 

A native of Switzerland and a 
pupil of Karl Moser, teacher of 
many modern Swiss architects, he 
came to the United States in 1920. 

In 1929 he joined with the late 
George Howe in the firm of Howe 
& Lescaze, a partnership that in 
1932 produced the skeletal, con- 
tinuous-spandrel, continuous-win- 
dow ribbon Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society Building. 


Necrology 


WILLIAM S. BURGETT 
Norman, Okla. 

HAROLD COOPER 
New York, N. Y. 

CHARLES M. DONALDSON 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

CHARLES H. KELLOGG 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

EUGENE J. MACKEY JR., FAIA 
St. Louis, Mo. 

STANISLAW J. MAKIELSKI 
Charlottesville, Va. 

ALEXANDER P. MORGAN 
New York, N. Y. 

MAX ROCHE 
Clifton, N. J. 

NATHANIEL SALTONSTALL 
Boston, Mass. 

GEORGE HARVEY THIELE 
New York, N. Y. 

ROY G. WATANABE 
El Cerrito, Calif. 


Members Emeritus 


H. DALAND CHANDLER, FAIA 
Boston, Mass. 

Е. EARL DeLOE 
Orlando, Fla. 

WILLIAM WORTH DURHAM 
Tacoma, Wash. 

EMIL HARRY HERRSCHER 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

ALEXANDER E. HOYLE, FAIA 
Boston, Mass. 

LAWRENCE H. KEYSER 
San Francisco, Calif. 

LUCIUS MOORE 
Hudson, N. Y. 

JAMES R. THOMSON 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

FRANK E. TRASK 
Kansas City, Mo. 

RAYMOND De C. WEAKLEY 
Miami, Fla. 

ERNEST WEIHE 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

EDGAR S. WORTMAN 
Lake Worth, Fla. 


The art and science 
of cutting and matching veneers. 


By John Lentz 


Simply defined, veneers are thin sheets of fine woods 
glued to core stock, such as Novoply” or lumber cores. 
This definition, however, leaves a lot unsaid. For cut- 
ting and matching veneers for architectural paneling 
and doors—as done by the skilled woodworkers of 
U.S. Plywood—involves many careful and compli- 
cated procedures, 
Veneer cutting 

Our veneers are cut from sections of choice logs— 
called flitches—by one of several methods, depending 
on the wood species as well as the veneer figure or 
growth pattern produced by a particular log. Most 
architectural veneers, however, are either plain, quar- 
ter or rotary sliced, as shown here. 


WN Knife 
<— 


Plain slicing 
In plain or flat slicing, the half log or flitch is mounted 
with the heart side flat against the guide plate of the 
slicer. Slicing done parallel to a line through the center 
of the log produces a cathedral figure. 


Knife 
e 


Quarter slicing 
In quarter slicing, the quarter log or flitch is mounted 
on the guide plate so that the log’s growth rings strike 
the knife at approximately right angles. Result: a 
series of stripes which are straight in some woods and 
varied in others. 


O 


Rotary slicing 
In rotary slicing, the log is mounted centrally in the 
lathe and turned against a razor sharp blade, like un- 
winding a roll of paper. Since this cut follows the log's 
annular growth rings, a bold variegated grain mark- 
ing results. 

As the plain and quarter sliced veneers fall from 
the knife, they are attached in the exact sequence in 
which they were cut. (Rotary cuts, of course, cannot 
be sequence matched.) All logs or flitches are identi- 
fied by number. After laminating, each panel is iden- 
tified by both its sequence and flitch number. 


Other cutting methods 
In addition to these methods of slicing, U.S. Plywood 
produces veneers by other types of cutting to yield a 
wide range of veneer configurations. Rift cutting, for 
example, produces a distinctive pattern. 


Rift cutting 
This method of cutting pro- 
duces Comb Grain Oak veneers. 
The medullary rays of oak radi- 
ate from the center of the log 
like the spokes of a wheel. By cutting perpendicu- 
larly to these rays, a comb effect results. 
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Veneer matching by 
US. Plywood 


Book matching 


Three matching patterns are most often used: 


Book, Slip and Random matching. 


Book matching 


In Book matching, every other sheet of veneer is 


turned over, like the leaves of abook. 
Thus, balance at the veneer joint is 

produced as shown above. 

Slip matching 

In Slip matching, veneer sheets are 

joined side by side, without turning. 
Consequently, the flitch pattern is re- 
peated from sheet to sheet, resulting 

in amore even color after finishing. 

Random matching 

In so-called “Random mismatch- 
ing,” veneer sheets are carefully and 

deliberately mismatched for the 

most effective appearance. Veneers 

from several different logs are often 

used for one set of panels. 

U.S. Plywood has one of the 

world’s largest and most varied in- 
ventories of veneers for use in creat- 
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Slip matching 


Random matching 


ing our Weldwood" architectural paneling and 


doors. Samples of veneer matching are shown in 
the sketches on this page. 
Whatever your esthetic requirements for pan- 


Diamond Reverse Diamond 


Herringbone 


Reverse box 


eling and doors, we can make them to your design. 


We also offer a wide variety of 
panel and door finishes. For example, 
our dry film finishes—applied by 
roll lamination—will not check or 
craze. These films are also noted for 
their exceptional resistance to stains 
and wear. 

Let our Architects Service Rep- 
resentative work with you in select- 
ing veneers for paneling and doors. 
He will gladly show you sample ve- 
neers, analyze your requirements 
and suggest the most practical and 
economic use of our Weldwood 
products. Call him at your nearest 


U.S. Plywood Branch Office. 


@ 0.5. Plywood 


ADivision of U.S, Plywood-Champion Papers Inc. 
777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Circle 239 on information card 


| UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


"We're a screwy race, son," mused 
the Old Reprobate, staring philo- 
sophically at his fourth martini. 

"We're getting to the race is- 
sue?" I ventured, 

"Oh, no you don't" he said 
warily. "I mean Americans are a 
screwy race. You take this Viet- 
nam business . . ." 

I sipped my martini. You must 
pace yourself with this man. 

"What's our motivation in Viet- 
nam? Our missionary instinct! Ev- 
erybody has to have a democracy 
whether they want it or not... like 
we used to be about Christianity. 
Our missionaries found a pagan 
paradise in Hawaii and put long 
mumus on those beautiful women. 
They're getting even by selling 
them to every female tourist!" 

"Your analogies elude me." 

He waved that off. "Speaking of 
skirts, I wonder when this mini- 
skirt thing will die out?" 

"I thought an old leg man like 
you would hope never!" 

"You will never comprehend the 
refinements, youngster," he grum- 
bled. "Remember when the hem- 
line was just below the knee? Lots 
of pretty gams! They raised it 10 
inches and the percentage nose- 
dived! What happens above the 
female knee joint shouldn't be 
public." We drank to that. 

"Maybe the miniskirt is part of 
the protest movement." 

"Mine or theirs?" 

“The girls'." 

"Maybe so. But this protest 
business certainly proves опе 
thing — namely that ours is the 
chicken generation. After all we 
went through to earn our responsi- 
bility and authority... 

“And then run scared when two- 
bit activists commit crimes and 
go unpunished. We tremble at 
being called a member of an ‘insti- 
tution.’ Hell's fire, son, boys are 
dying in rice paddies for our 
institutions!" 

I sipped my martini thought- 
fully. “Would you be tough with 
‘student demonstrators'?" 

“Tough is hardly the word for 
the ones that would destroy the 
very rights that protect them. But 
then,” he went on, “some college 


BY WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, FAIA 
Executive Director 


Last of the Old Style Dissenters 


kids get involved just for the hell 
of it. We would have done it in 
the ‘20s if we had thought of it.” 

“How come you didn't?” 

“Too busy protesting prohibi- 
tion, son. But in a different style. 
Didn't interfere with anybody's 
education. And too busy liberat- 
ing the women from the con- 
straints of the pre-World War I 
era. Easiest liberating job ever." 

We drank to that. 

"You know," said the Old Rep- 
robate, “I sometimes wonder if we 
shoulda freed them, considering 
the way women are now." I 
twirled my glass, waiting. 

“Predatory, man. Predatory. 
Just listen to those male cologne 
ads on radio and TV. Rub on a 
dab and you just ain't safe!" 

"Is this bad?" 

"Only sensible thing you have 
said all evening, boy." 


We drank to that. Ring—a— 
ding—ding. 
“Seriously,” he said, “Bucky 


Fuller predicted that women would 
be running the world by year 2000." 
“How did he explain that?” 

"I couldn't figure it out. 
vocabulary is too big." 

"What about the men?" 

"No reason for being, son, ex- 
cept procreation. Already they are 
drifting into a world of make-be- 
lieve. Take any rush hour. This 
guy next to me in the sportiest car 
he can buy is vroom-vrooming 
furiously while we wait for the 
light. It changes. He dashes ahead, 
squealing his big fat tires and 
maneuvers one car length ahead 
and two lanes over before we hit 
the next light." 

"What's his motivation?" 

"Shucks, boy. He's playing race 
driver. Actually he's escaping a 
nagging wife on his way to a 
domineering boss." 

A sobering thought. But this 
was no time for sobriety so I 
gigged him with this: "Aren't we 
the best informed society in his- 
tory thanks to the free press and 
TV?" I was afraid he was having 
a stroke. Which martini was this? 

"Free press, my foot," snorted 
the old boy. "Even cub reporters 
editorialize in their news items. 


His 


You have a newspaper in D.C. that 
makes old Colonel McCormick's 
Tribune look like a fact sheet. 
The newspapers control TV and 
it has just been too much of a 
temptation. They can cut 15 
minutes of on-the-scene footage to 
15 seconds on the newscast and 
make the public believe anything 
is gospel truth. Tabloid, son, 
strictly tabloid!" 

We drank to that. 

"Words, words. Trillions, squil- 
lions of words," said the Old Rep- 
robate. "No wonder we're con- 
fused. We are asphyxiated in lion 
gas! — There's a phrase, son. Po- 
liter than the common reference 
to the male bo-vine. More status." 

"How do we know what to 
believe?" 

"1 don't rightly know, youngster. 
Our leaders say what they think 
sounds right, not what is right. 
The PR boys led them into that. 
Ever hear Bob Newhart tell his 
story about Lincoln writing his 
Gettysburg address with the help 
of PR speech writers? Would have 
been forgotten! 

"One thing I like about Moshe 
Dayan. He acted while everybody 
talked and decided nothing. 
Imagine what the American Revo- 
lution would have been like if it 
had been up to a UN vote! Doesn't 
anybody read Toynbee on war?" 

"Yes," I said, "but now we must 
consider everybody's views. Take 
this advocacy planning . . ." 

“You take it," he snorted. 

"The patients become doctors 
and the doctors become basket 
cases. What do you think Paris 
would be like if Haussmann had 
had to please everybody? Medi- 
ocrity! The more people, the fewer 
decisions." 

"That reminds me," he said, 
"My wife has a solution for Viet- 
nam. Bless her. Give all the hard- 
ware to the South Vietnamese and 
bring the boys home. The South 
Vietnamese will sell it to the 
North for graft and the situation 
will stabilize." 

"Too simple," I opined. 

"You are so right, son, Nothing 
simple. We are a screwy race." 

The bartender had gone home. [ ] 
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MAXIMUM PROJECTION 
And that's the minimum projection 
‘of any exit device. The drop-forged 
‘Von Duprin type 50 concealed vertical 
rod and mortise lock devices for pairs 
| of hollow metal doors. And you can use 
the mortise device on single, wood or hol- 
Том metal doors. Write, today, for catalog 
| Bulletin 828. Von Duprin, Inc. • 400 W. Mary- 
| land Street ~ Indianapolis, Indiana 46225 • Von 
| Dur ш. 903 Simard Street ~ Chambly, Quebec 


Won Buprin 50 


Circle 286 on information card 
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The nylon fiber that makes dirt seem to disappear. 


. turns it around, 


but not the common dirt a carpet has 


to live with. ANSO is specially engineered to resist ugly soiling and extreme wear, 


ange things with light . . 
that's why it's so perfect for commercial carpeting. 


Why ANSO™ nylon? Because ANSO does str 
reflects the color and texture of the carpet 
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Comment & Opinion: Behind the headlines that ema- 
nated from the silver anniversary convention/exposition 
of the National Association of Home Builders, another 
story unfolded that got hardly a mention in any of the 
media, including the architectural press. It is a story 
made up of bits and pieces, none of which is really news 
in itself but which has, in terms of an overview, con- 
siderable significance for design professionals. For while 
they composed only a handful of the 40,000-plus who 
registered for NAHB's initial run in the Astrodome com- 
plex, their involvement far outweighed their relative 
number. 

Architects and planners have participated in these 
design workshops and related activities in past years, 
to be sure, just as they did at the January convention. 
But it is believed 1969 marked the first time that The 
American Institute of Architects organized a session 
of its own under the direction of the national Committee 
on Housing — and its members did themselves proud. In 
a combination slide/informal lecture presentation which 
appeared to be spontaneous — it had two dress rehear- 
sals — five panelists did a soft sell of architectural 
services before several hundred attendees who over- 
flowed the meeting room as such speakers as Senator 
John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.) simultaneously held forth at 
podiums elsewhere in the same hall. The architects 
showed good and bad examples of housing designs, 
roughed out floor plans and even suggested that builders 
can have fun while doing their job. It was the kind of 
approach that could well be adapted to a slide show 
or an inexpensive but effective film. 

The AIA committee members, who arrived in Houston 
early to conduct a meeting of their own, also joined 
other architects in a session of the homebuilders' Insti- 
tute of Environmental Design, a group which has been 
in existence since 1965. With little fanfare, the institute 
has been carrying on a program of conferences, case- 
study reports, etc. 

But where does all of this lead? Some might quickly 
reply, "Nowhere, by the looks of the housing we plunk 
on our landscape." And yet this kind of exchange, of 
face-to-face confrontation, between architects and 
builders is bound to have its effect; indeed, there are 
encouraging signs on several fronts. One, in particular, 
is that of the second home, a market of growing propor- 
tions — and likewise of challenges and opportunities — 
as spelled out in the leadoff article by a member of the 
AIA Committee on Housing and by the accompanying 
portfolio assembled with an able assist by NAHB's John 
M. King. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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to a more ideal environment of а second home, an area in which archi- 
tects and builders have a fresh, exciting opportunity to work together. 


BY CLOVIS HEIMSATH, AIA 


Clarifying the dimensions of design in home- 
building and then functioning as a consultant — 
this is the expanding twofold role of the archi- 
tect/planner that could bring the profession back 
into an important field of construction. 

The second, or leisure, home is an illusive 
subject; everyone knows it is a coming market, 
but no one is sure just how to get at it. For ex- 
ample, one builder will say that second homes 
must be cheap to sell, yet he finds inexpensive 
ones unsold and expensive models going like 
hot cakes. 

Another builder will say second homes must 
be close to the cities, yet he finds that people will 
drive 200 Texas miles to a lake they like and 


The author: Mr. Heimsath, principal in the Houston 
architectural firm bearing his name, has been par- 
ticularly active in the housing field. His article is 
adapted from an address given before a regional 
meeting of the National Association of Home Build- 
ers. He is the author of Texas Pioneer Buildings: A 
Geometry Losson, reviewed in this issue. 


won't look at resorts within a half-hour's driving 
time. Again, one builder makes a success of 
lakefront homes, yet his colleagues can't move 
their property in the same area. 

Then there is the matter of design: A builder 
who erects half-timber English tract homes in 
the city wants his second homes to be exciting; 
still, he finds some experimental models sold be- 
fore they are finished and others standing vacant 
years later. The architect can play a big role in 
helping to catch hold of this illusive market. 

In our office we design by establishing what 
we call multilevel environments. We employ the 
technique whether we are planning a single build- 
ing or a more complicated project, and we find 
it helps us analyze alternatives intelligently by 
providing a framework for decision making. Use 
of this technique requires agreement that 1) an 
environment is created by many factors working 
together rather than any single factor taken alone 
and 2) the total environment is what people want. 

Let's develop a multilevel environment for the 
second home market and see if it works. It must 


be casual, relaxed, secure, free, expansive; it 
must not be dull, ugly, chaotic, insecure, anxious, 
hurried. More precisely, the second home must 
offer the average American a fulfillment he can't 
attain in the city; the retired couple a fulfillment 
they couldn't achieve in their active years — un- 
less they had a second home escape. 

The second home environment, then, can be 
seen on five levels, each separate, each converg- 
ing to define the whole. As I see them, they are 
1) nature, 2) recreation, 3) convenience, 4) con- 
tinuity and 5) symbols. A successful project, be 
it a single house or a large-scale development. 
must incorporate all five in some sort of balance. 

Level 1—The nature any prospective second 
home buyer experiences in the city is extremely 
tame, consisting in most cases of a few trees in 
a fenced backyard, a lawn which needs mowing 
and the children's fish tank. The leisure home is 
not really an escape from city life; rather it is an 
escape to something. It is an escape to the Amer- 
ican dream, of pioneering, of conquering nature. 

Two recent books, The Naked Ape by Des- 
mond Morris and Territorial Imperative by Rob- 
ert Ardrey, say much the same thing: Man still 
has a basic need to come to grips with nature and 
express his superiority over natural phenomena. 

So a first element of a leisure environment is 
nature itself, We could ask such questions: Is 
the site a good platform for viewing nature? On 
how many levels? If two locations are being 
considered, how does each compare? 

It is not merely a matter of view, or trees or 
hills or water; it is how immediate nature be- 
comes to the individual owner. A distant view 
of the mountains may be grand, but the sound of 


a waterfall or the shade of a large oak tree is 
much more personal. My advice to the prospec- 
tive buyer: Spend a day, doing nothing on the 
potential sites, and you will know which is more 
immediate from nature's point of view. Prob- 
ably the one where you get stung by red ants 
will be the most successful. 

But nature is multileveled itself: There is a 
foreground, a middle ground and a background. 
A. good view must have all three: a foreground 
as an experience of nature; a middle ground as a 
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place to go; and a background to close one's view 
with the secure feeling of endlessness. 

Level 2—As we move on to the second ele- 
ment, we begin to see how the multilevel ap- 
proach works. We develop criteria for recreation 
independent from those for nature; then we use 
both sets of criteria and those for convenience, 
continuity and symbols in analyzing any deci- 
sions we must make. 

Recreational facilities, either within the project 
or nearby, are essential to all leisure home en- 
vironments. Ideally, we seek activities in each 
season for children, teenagers and adults. More 
than this, we want person-to-person and person- 
to-group recreation for each age. If possible, the 
community must be usable, at least to some de- 
gree, the year around. We can catalog the possible 
recreational facilities of an area and see how 
limited or general the leisure environment will be. 

Level 3—Since the leisure home is first of all 
a family home, convenience is of utmost concern. 
Here is the escape to something more ideal than 
the city home for the wife and children. For the 
wife it is being with the family without waiting 
on them, driving them anywhere, entertaining 
for business. For the children it is being able to 
go anywhere without restriction, freedom to do 
what they want without worrying if it also 
messes up the house. 

The services must be adequate but, more im- 
portant, they must be convenient. Are there 


places to store things from weekend to weekend? 
Is it easy to load and unload the car? Is it so dis- 
tant that there is a family crisis going and coming? 
Distance can be judged by how long children will 
keep quiet in the car — the ultimate test. 

Level 4— Continuity is, in some ways, the most 
important level. But another way, it is an answer 
to the buyer's question, "Will this community 
last?" Or, "Will it still be nice when there are 
more houses?" Or, "I wonder if I can retire here?" 

So many leisure home developments that look 
fine with 20 houses seem shabby when they get 
to 100 or 200. So many leisure homes look worse 
as they are more successful, the visual chaos off- 
setting to some degree the success in numbers. 
Here is the reason for the master plan, the re- 
strictions, the maintenance plan and, in the case 
of developments, perhaps elected officers. 

To reassure the buyer about continuity, the de- 
veloper and his team must have thought about it 
themselves. Which sites will be developed first, 
what design restrictions will be imposed to keep 
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the project from looking hodgepodge as more 
and more houses are built? At what stage will 
the public facilities (power lines, sewers, etc.) be 
constructed? Why not build the clubhouse first— 
a real act of faith in the community, a real state- 
ment for continuity. A clubhouse and a master 
plan are essentials on this level. 

Level 5— The matter of symbols is a tricky one 
which must be faced. We live by symbols; we 
are all familiar with status symbols, but I dare 
say we have many more we go by. Geographic 
symbols are the most pertinent here. For instance, 
is the location of the leisure home symbolically 
okay, i.e., will I feel right about living there? Is 
it in the right direction from town? Do the signs 
to it symbolize what I expect in my leisure en- 
vironment? These are questions the developer 
must ask himself. 

One example can reinforce this idea. Suppose 
the developer has $50,000 and can find invest- 
ment capital 10 times that, say a maximum of 


$500,000, to get into a leisure home development. 
He will have to face at least three decisions: 1) 
Which land do I buy? 2) Do I hire an architect/ 
planner to work with me or do I try to make de- 
cisions for myself and have a draftsman draw 
them up? 3) Do I build a clubhouse first, pave 
with shell or asphalt, bring in overhead or below- 
ground wires, plot large or small tracts, invest 
in improving the recreational facilities now or 
later, keep the project exclusive or broad, etc. 

The time to hire an architect/planner, I tell my 
developer friends, is before they purchase the 
land. For we professionals can set up the basis 
for judgment in making this all-important first 
decision as well as all others that follow. Sup- 
pose a 50-acre piece is available at $1,000 an 
acre, with a few thousand feet of waterfront and 
the remainder wooded. Another site, 150 acres, 
is available at $300 an acre, and it is possible to 
build a golf course and sell lots around it. The 
temptation in evaluating these sites is to do it hit 
and miss—ask your golf pro whether he has any 
ideas about golf courses, ask your fishing friends 
if they ever fish on the lake, ask your banker 
about current interest rates. I emphasize again 
the establishment of a criteria standard from 
the start defining a multilevel environment. 

It is in executing this real role in building—the 
creation of environments which has to do with 
far more than drawing elevations—that the archi- 
tect and builder can work together, providing 
amenities on the one hand, profits on the other. 


Forty Minutes from Home: The indi 
vidual, custom-designed house pres 
ently continues to offer the greates 
opportunity for architectural servic 
in the second home market — and û 
brief case study suggests why. Wher 
you're a three-generation, Seattle-are: 
skiing family, building a second hom: 
somewhere in the neaf Cascades be 
comes an almost essential activity 
The Donald R. Littles found thei 
evergreen-studded site just east of th 
Snoqualmie summit in a belt of privati 
land formed as Interstate Highway 9t 
divides in its course down the ea 
slope. Here, they're across-the-roz 
neighbors of a ski area and, in a matte 
of minutes, can reach any of the othe 
major ones in the Snoqualmie Pas 
locale. Average portal-to-portal tim: 
from their year-round residence oi 
Lake Sammamish at Seattle's east sid 
to their second home is 40 minutes 
Thus the Little clan can be on th 
slopes in less time than it takes man; 
golfers to travel to the first tee. Sit 
uated in a cluster of slim alpine firs 
the house is a tall, sky-reaching struc 
ture with a steep shed roof. (The Cas 
cades average more snowfall tha 
anywhere else in the United States. 
It has 600 feet of floor space on еасі 
of two levels with an additional 7' 
square feet in a mudroom entrance a 
mid-level. The rough cedar exterio 
stained Prussian blue merges with th 
color of the surrounding trees in sum 
mer, provides a lively contrast wit! 
the snow in winter. A. О. Bumgard 
ner & Partners designed the hous: 
(builder: David Bloxham) with Rod 
ney A. Knipper as project architect 
Alvin Dreyer handled the custon 
lighting. 


Playful, Varied Spaces. Whether nes- 
tling among snowcapped mountains 
or hugging a sandy shore, the second 
home tends to capture the mood of the 
place, as evidenced by the next three 


examples, all from "а photographic 
tour of some of America’s most excit- 


ing leisure homes” selected by the 
New York Chapter AIA in 1968. ‘‘Tre- 
mendous growth of the leisure marke! 
has given the architect a new outlet 
for his imagination,” according to Wil- 
liam B. Tabler, FAIA, then chapter 
president. "The vacation house per- 
mits him to articulate space in more 
uninhibited fashion since he is freed 
from designing for conventional living 
patterns inherent in the family's first 
dwelling. Some of the nation's young: 
est architects are engaged in this form 
of building which allows for creative 
and sometimes playful use of natural 
textures and bright colors, resulting 
in exciting new design concepts." The 
house shown here, for example, is 
sited on low, flat property facing a 
canal which connects two major bays 
on Long Island at Quogue, New York. 
A heavily traveled elevated draw- 
bridge is located to the east. Hobart 
D. Betts, AIA, designed this structure 
(builder: Charles L. Sauer) for his own 
family of five. The need for economy, 
a positive visual relationship with 
the adjacent bridge and protection 
from high water indicated a two-story 
building raised off the ground on 
piles. High clerestory windows pro- 
vide a natural flow of air throughout. 
Changes of ceiling height help to s 
rate the living and dining areas, and a 
skylight over the stairwell further 
dramatizes the variety of interior 
spaces. 


Prefab on the Waterfront: In creating 
the Alex Herskovitz second home а 
Harvey Cedars, New Jersey, Мугој 
Henry Goldfinger, AIA, feels he haf 
offered "a reasonable alternate solu 
lion to the inevitable nonarchitec 
designed builder's house to which | 
large part of the public turns, out 
consideration of cost." For he wal 
given such rigid client requirements af 
these: 1) conformity to local builde 
methods, 2) four bedrooms with max 
mum privacy and two bathrooms 
at low cost, 3) lots of storage spac] 
("every square foot accountable"), 4 
one level only and no “wasted” verti 
cal space, 5) justification of each деј 
sign element. Such a program usual 
leads to a dull solution, or the proje 
never gets built. In this case, however 
the architect developed a unit desig: 
geared to prefabrication and stand 
ardization (builder: Ullman & Silver} 
master). He created a variety ој 
experiences through the constant ar 
ticulation of forms which alway 
express functions, As a result, hd 
incorporated, at little additional c | 
such amenities as a large roof terrac 
(behind parapet) served by an exteric 
circular stair; direct access from each 
bedroom to the outdoors; outdooi 
shower entrance to the bedroom co 
ridor; all storage units doubling « 
sound and insulation buffers; an 
overhangs that protect all glass areas 
permitting the high ventilating win- 
dows to be kept open during rain- 
storms. 


Year-Round Country Refuge: Situated 
in an estate section in East Hampton, 
New York, this dual-saltbox structure 
provides the Seymour Chalifs with a 
view of yet undeveloped fields and of 
the ocean (from the second floor) and 
freedom from the confinements of the 
big city for their young son. Julian 
Neski, AIA, made use of such rural 
simplicities as cedar shakes, barn 
doors and exposed beams in design- 
ing the house (builder: Harry H. Wilde 
Inc.). It is, however, much more so- 
phisticated than it appears at first 
glance. The two units are casually con- 
nected by a breezeway and yet seem 
to be tied together as if under one 
roof. The shorter wing has been con- 
ceived as an open space, consisting 
of a large living-entertaining room 
with a study-balcony; the other is 
partitioned and private, housing the 
kitchen, dining room and bedrooms. 
The interiors, as developed by Barbara 
Neski, project associate, are under- 
stated. The black structural frame and 
white nonstructural cabinets and par- 
titions form a backdrop for undatable 
furniture, colorful accents and pieces 
of art. 
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· MODEL 


First Step on a Right Course: An area 
in which the architect has been no- 
tably absent is that of servicing the 
builder who is interested in erecting 
several or more houses in the same 
‘locality, although not necessarily as 
a development per se. Robert Cal- 
houn Smith, AIA, designed this model 
for Mayer Construction Co. in the 
Town of Loveladies on Long Beach 
Island, New Jersey, an appropriate 
second home location for families 
from Philadelphia to New York City. 
Basically a three-bedroom house, it 
can be converted to four by adding a 
kitchen on the opposite side of the 
living room and making the existing 
kitchen into a bedroom. The model is 
planned to be used on bayside filled, 
bulkheaded land (note lagoons in 
plan) with other designs by the same 
architect. It can be sited on various 
lots with different garage locations 
and siding changes to avoid monot- 
ony. While this house does not pre- 
tend to vie with the custom-designed 
versions already shown in terms of 
imagination, it is a good start for 
genuine architect-builder cooperation; 
and as this relationship matures, the 
model's creator expects more experi- 
mentation. 
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Gracious Living in the Sun: Resort- 
oriented residential communities ar 
becoming big business, as evidenced 
by Florida-based Arvida Согрога- 
tion's real estate sales for 1968: more 
than $15 million, an increase of $3.5 
million over the previous year. Among 
its holdings is Bird Key, a luxury 
single-family development 1 mile from 
downtown Sarasota. And as is the 
case in an increasing number of proj- 
ects of this kind, architectural controls 
have been imposed. At Bird Key, each 
home is the product of an architect 
and each must meet with the approval 
of the design committee. The sub- 
division, which has a private yacht 
club with marina, swimming pool and 
tennis facilities, contains 511 home- 
sites, many of which border on Sara- 
sota Bay or the free-flowing water- 
ways that lace the community. Jack 
West, AIA, designed this Courtyard 
House (builder: Jack Lavender) with 
each of the major rooms soaring more 
than two stories high. Living and 
sleeping areas open to patios which 
have been screened to make them 
available for year-round use. Interiors 
are the work of Terry L. Rowe & Asso- 
ciates; landscaping, Lane Marshall. 
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Respect for the Site: By any yardstick 
Salishan on the Oregon coast mus: 
be regarded as one of the most suc 
cessful second-home communities ir 
America today. At the head of Silet: 
Bay 90 miles from Portland, it is a 600 
acre development master planned b; 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. US 
Highway 101 divides the residentia 
area from the lodge (see AIAJ, Sept 
'68), the work of John Storrs. Barbar: 
V. Fealy's landscaping is- keyed tc 
preservation of the natural beauty 
Homesites are leased (more than 206 
thus far of the 300 surveyed) for ; 
period of 99 years, and leases may bi 
renewed for unending multiple 20 
year periods at noadditional costs. Thi 
leasehold concept insures completi 
privacy for the entire development 
including access roads. Architectura 
restrictions, administered by a com 
mittee of architects and develope 
John D. Gray, are enforced in regar 
to design concepts, building materials 
construction methods and landscap 
ing. Residential units include the Dun: 
House, a condominium designed b; 
Church & Shiels and more than 8 
individual residences such as the ont 
in the center by the same architect: 
for Dr. and Mrs. Calvin Keist and th 
other by Robert York, AIA, for th 
John P. Healys (builder for all three 
Ralph Neubert) 


Ап Orderly Environment: Along the 
Atlantic Seaboard, Sea Pines Planta- 
tion on Hilton Head Island, South 
Carolina, has been developed as an 
area which would reflect the best 
planning, design and control skills 
available in the nation. As a result, 
The American Institute of Architects 
has awarded a Citation for Excellence 
in Private Community Planning to Sea 
Pines President Charles E. Fraser and 
"the many architects and planners 
who have worked toward the de- 
velopment of this resort community 
which provides for both vacation and 
permanent living in an architecturally 
unified residential area." The master 
plan, devised by Hideo Sasaki, pro- 
vides three golf courses, a marina, 
hotel facilities and varying types of 
housing. Among the latter are single- 
family homes, such as the one de- 
signed by Corkern Wiggins & Asso- 
ciates for General and Mrs. Ted 
Timberlake (builder: Graves Соп- 
struction Co.) and the townhouses by 
Collins & Krondstadt-Leahy Hogan 
Collins for developer Frank J. Schaef- 
fer (builder: Robert Woods Construc- 
tion Со.). The walkway system pro- 
vides safe and convenient access to 
the beach for interior forest home 
Architectural controls, along with 
operational restrictions of contracts 
and leases, will insure that future 
needs within the plantation can be 
met in proper geographic relationship 
both to residential units and support- 
ing services. 
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A Firm and Esthetic Foundation: Oc 
cupying 9,000 acres with about 4 mile: 
of shoreline on Lake Tahoe, Nevada’: 
Incline Village — a name of historica 
significance relating to logging opera 
tions conducted in the 1890s — is lo 
cated 200 miles from San Francisco 
Nearly 2,300 acres have been de 
veloped since 1961, including 45 
single-family residences and 750 town 
houses, condominiums and apart 
ments, with a year-round populatio: 
approximating 3,000 persons. As earl 
as 1952, however, United States Ply 
wood Corporation built condomin 
iums on the lakeshore to sell fo 
$36,000; today, these units go fo 
$52,000 to $56,000. The village is nov 
managed by United States Land, Inc. 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Bois 
Cascade Corporation which bough 
all of the assets of the Crystal Ba; 
Development Co. Master planned b; 
Raymond M. Smith & Associates, wit! 
Raymond F. Murphy Associates а 
engineers, this community also has i 
design control committee, one o 
whose three members must be а: 
architect. Foundations, for example 
must be built into the site, naturall; 
and tastefully, and cannot be padde 
or excavated. Among the firms whi 
have contributed to Incline Village i: 
Callister & Payne, designer of th 
Sierra Tahoe hotel, whose shape i 
reflected in the development's them: 
as well as a number of private homes 
such as the one at the top by Donak 
Sandy Jr. (builder for both projects 
Pacific Bridge Co.). 


CONDOMINIUM 


Alpine Adventures Midst Comfort: 
Latest entry in the second home mar- 
ket but making a fast come-on is what 
is known as the "resort condomin- 
ium," the majority of which employ 
a rental pool arrangement. Says at- 
torney Keith B. Romney, whose office 
of Romney & Nelson is handling legal 
negotiations for many of these de- 
velopments across the land: "We have 
only scratched the surface, and all 
indications are that such projects will 
proliferate in great numbers through- 
out the United States during the next 
few years." He particularly notes that 
the resort condominium is unique in 
its need for and adaptability to sophis- 
ticated and prog ve design by com- 
pelent architects. Brixen & Christo- 
pher, for example, with Bliss & Camp- 
bell and John R. Smith as architec- 
tural consultants, have planned Snow- 
bird, just 20 miles from Salt Lake City 
in the Wasatch Mountains, on the 
modular approach. Since all the mod- 
ules have dressing and bathing facil- 
ities as well as direct access to the 
public corridor, any apartment, re- 
gardless of size, may be rented in 
total or as a series of one-module 
rooms as the demands dictate. As the 
first building in the project, the multi- 
purpose structure (builder: Cannon 
Construction Co.), whose principal 
function is to display typical con- 
dominium units to prospective buyers, 
has set the design idiom for future 
development. The lodge will open this 
fall in the heart of the village, a few 
steps from shops, stores, restaurants/ 
lounges and services. These facilities 
will be found in a three-level plaza 
overlooking Little Cottonwood Creek 
and facing the slopes, knolls and 
bowls of Peruvian and Gad Valleys 
(site of Utah's proposed 1976 Winter 
Olympic Downhill Course). 


dominium underway on 
Islands at the mouth of the York Rive 
i ke Bay is separated fro. 
inia mainland by a 150-yarc 
wide channel. Its location also fea 
tures proximity to such points o 
inte as Yorktown National Mili 
tary Park and Colonial Williamsburg 
A long-range development, it is cu 
rently projected to include 2,000 livin 
units in eight 1ges, 500-рћ 
rooms in at least two units, а 1,00€ 
slip marina (shipstore at lower left 
three restaurants, an 18-ћоје gol 
course and related resort-oriente 
commercial and recreational facilit 
In line with the multipli of activi 
ties, architects Lew ghtmier | 
Associates and planning consultant 
Sasaki, Dawson, I 
Inc., aimed at th 
destrians, bicycle 
from the c: 
road (see top of plan). The fi 
of the living units generally г 
above the connection between th 
two circulation ms to afford 1 
extremely good in a 
2) an elevation higher tha 
any water could be anticipated an 
3) effective screening of the majorit 
of parking facilities and, at the sam 
time, providing shelter for the vehicle 
and arriving guests. An attempt ha 
been made to select a basic desi 


form which could be used repetitivel 

without being overbearing or monotc 

nous; the unfinished wood material 

an be left to weather. 

AcDonald & Overman wer 

tants on engineering; Herbert-Lucy 
;ciates, Ltd., on soils. 


А Sportsman's Private Club: ( 
little more than an hour's drive from 
downtown Chicago or Milwaukee 
Shagbark is being built in Hickory 
Valley near Alden, Illinois. The club- 
h-stocked lakes and 
game fields al are in existence, 
iditional large lake is in 
ned by 
h of the 
ntains eight uni 
three-bedroom, three one-bedroom 
and one studio. Each apartment fea- 
tures an exterior patio or balcony and 


End units have curved walls of natu 
fieldstone. Every condominium clus- 
ter, r 2d by a gas-lighted private 
lane, has its own self-contained rec- 
reation area with a heated swimming 
pool, tennis and shuffleboard courts 
and putting 1 The surrounding 
fields offer 

ties that ran 

and archery t 

skating. 


PROFESSIONAL 
Training 
for the 
PRESERVATIONIST 


Loving care from volunteers and amateurs is no 
longer enough for this country's preservation 
efforts — the need is for professional preserva- 
tionists. With a unique new course, Columbia 
University is doing something to meet this need. 


BY JAMES MARSTON FITCH 


A rapidly growing interest in the preservation of 
national artistic and historic patrimony is seen 
today all over the world. It expresses a growing 
understanding of the importance of the past and 
of the jeopardy in which modern technology has 
placed all its material traces. 

Ironically, steps to preserve this patrimony 
have been slowest in our country, where the rate 
of technological change is most rapid and un- 
controlled. Because of the scope and complexity 
of the problem, preservation in the United States 

| 


The author: Professor Fitch is in charge of the gradu- 
ate program of studies in the Restoration and Preser- 
vation of Historic Architecture at Columbia Univer- 
sity's School of Architecture. A critic and historian, 
he is a contributor to the professional and scientific 
press both here and abroad and the author of several 
books, including the standard history text American 
Building: the Historical Forces That Shaped It. 


can no longer be left to volunteers and amateurs 
—though it must be said that what we have left 
to preserve is largely due to their efforts! 

Professional preservationists must be trained, 
quickly and in large numbers, if even the present 
inadequate national and local programs are to be 
staffed. The need for professionals in this field 
will be even greater as national programs come 
into operation. 

In anticipation of this need, we decided several 
years ago to initiate at Columbia University a 
graduate course of studies in Restoration and 
Preservation of Historic Architecture. No such 
courses existed in this country so we had to go 
abroad to study the training of restorationists and 
preservationists in foreign lands. I myself have 
visited some 30 countries in Western and Eastern 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa; Professor 
Charles E. Peterson, FAIA, half again as many in 
the Caribbean, South America and the Pacific 
Basin. This has given us a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the legislation, institutions and tech- 


niques in use. I might add that in advanced and 
underdeveloped countries alike there is a striking 
similarity of the problems as well as the meas- 
ures taken to meet them. 

Most European countries follow the French 
and Italian tradition of training preservationists 
and restorationists by the apprenticeship method. 
Since most of them have long established na- 
tional institutions, such as for instance the 
Monuments Historiques and Soprintendenza dei 
Monumenti, they can accept young architects, 
art historians and archeologists for a period of 
internship and field work which is followed by 
examinations and then certification, Because of 
this there appears to be relatively little need for 
independent academic courses. 

So far as we have been able to discover, only 
four institutions offer such a course of study— 
the universities of Ankara, Rome and London 
and the Royal Institute of Art in Copenhagen— 
although many European schools of architecture 
(e.g. Prague, Warsaw, Rome) have undergradu- 
ate classes in measurement and recording of his- 
toric architecture. We have studied all these cur- 
ricula and visited all these institutions. Allowing 
for national differences, we found essentially the 
same curriculum in use everywhere. This is re- 
flected in the course work we have planned for 
Columbia. 

The nucleus of our program was to be a one- 
year graduate option for architects leading to a 
master of science in restoration and preservation. 
This is the equivalent of other specialized op- 
tions currently offered by Columbia's School of 
Architecture at the graduate level—in urban de- 
sign, health and educational facilities and archi- 
tectural technology. In each option the student's 
course work, including his studio and thesis, is 
organized around his special subject. 

However, it has been apparent from the start 
that the field of restoration and preservation re- 
quires specialists from other areas as well as 
from architecture. This is reflected in the fact 
that in most European practice, a team of archi- 
tect, art and/or social historian, archeologist and 
even an engineer are assigned to important res- 
toration projects. (In some cases, the teams are 
assembled for the length of a given project only; 
in Czechoslovakia they are permanent so that all 
castles are handled by one team, all churches by 
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another, etc.) The team practice has been fol- 
lowed by our National Park Service's new office 
of Archeology and Historic Preservation in the 
current restoration of Independence Най. 

The need for teamwork suggested the possi- 
bility of training specialists together by making 
the course in the School of Architecture open to 
graduate students in other disciplines. For purely 
procedural reasons in any ordinary academic 
situation, a joint curriculum would have to meet 
the minimum requirements of the various depart- 
ments involved—architecture, art history and 
archeology and social history. At the same time, 
а number of new courses would have to be cre- 
ated for the purpose and all new students would 
be required to take these central courses in addi- 
tion to meeting the minimum requirements for 
the Masters Degree in their respective faculties. 

For all but architects, this would imply a three- 
or four-semester course of study but would yield 
a certificate from the School of Architecture in 
addition to the MA in their own discipline. Using 
this principle, we have worked out two parallel 
courses of study—one for architects and a joint 
one with our graduate Department of History. 
We are at present developing a comparable 
one with our Department of Art History and 
Archeology. 

Such joint curricula are, of course, not without 
their problems. Students coming from different 
backgrounds of undergraduate work will have 
deficiencies of different sorts. For example, social 
historians would tend to be artistically illiterate; 
hence they are required to take a series of art 
history survey courses in such areas as history 
of the house, American architecture, European 
and American furniture, etc. And both they and 
art historians could be assumed to need training 
in basic graphic skills; hence both are required to 
take descriptive geometry and freehand drawing 
—which the architects would have had in their 
undergraduate work. Architects, on the other 
hand, would have little or no experience in his- 
torical research; they are required to do work in 
historiography with the history department. 

The nucleus of our program is a seminar which 
aims at giving all students a general understand- 
ing of the field, of its philosophical and theoreti- 
cal problems, its historical origins and its present 
international status. A number of typical restora- 
tion and preservation problems are analyzed, 
ranging from the reconstruction of wardamaged 
cities to the preseravtion of isolated monuments, 
establishment of architectural museums, etc. 

Actually, there are many specialized areas in 
restoration and preservation technology—such 
as heating, illumination, sanitation, fabrics and 
furniture and so on—which must be covered. 
So far, we have only been offering single lectures 
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by outside specialists in these areas but ulti- 
mately they will be organized into new courses. 

АП students are required to take this seminar. 
We make field trips to all the different types of 
restoration and preservation projects. (In recent 
years, the seminar has visited Boston, Sturbridge, 
Providence and Newport, Cooperstown, Mystic 
Harbor, Independence Hall, Winterthur, Mount 
Vernon, Williamsburg, Charlottesville, Charles- 
ton and Savannah.) In addition to such field trips, 
each student in the seminar is required to do a 
complete job of research and physical documen- 
tation on some historic building. We follow the 
Historic American Buildings Survey standards 
in reports and measured drawings. 

We have created several completely new 
courses which all students are required to take. 
In the "Descriptive Analysis of Historic Build- 
ings" course the student, by means of field trips 
and laboratory work, is taught to make a thorough 
and comprehensive survey of actual buildings, 
analyzing and recording by measurement, photo- 
graphs and verbal descriptions. Techniques for 
summary surveys of whole districts, as a basis 
for broad conservation policies, are studied. 
Lectures and demonstrations in photography, 
photogrammetry and surveying are included. 
Stylistic analysis of characteristic ornament and 
decorative devices of various periods in Ameri- 
can architecture are made to develop the stu- 
dent's ability to make stylistic identifications 
and attributions. 

The course “Technology of Early American 
Building to 1860" is designed to give the student 
a factual grasp of the various structural materials 
and construction methods employed in Ameri- 
can architecture from pre-Columbian times up to 
the appearance of cheap, mass-produced metals 
and cements at the Civil War. In addition to il- 
lustrated lectures by Professor Peterson and 
visiting specialists, the class develops drawings 
and scale models of various characteristic struc- 
tural systems. 

Some of the other courses were found ready 
to hand, so to say, in various departments of the 
university. Standard features of the art history 
and archeology department are courses in the 
“History of the House” and the “Development 
of American Architecture”; the School of Gen- 
eral Studies offers courses in European and 
American furniture and decorative arts; another, 
“The Historical Agency in America,” is specially 
suitable for our purposes. Presumably, any large 
university would offer similar resources in the 
construction of a program in restoration and 
preservation. 

On the basis of four years’ experience, I think 
we can say that this curriculum, in its broad 
essentials, is aimed in the right direction. It is 


Projects for Professionals 


Shandaken, Big Indian and Pine Hill 
are three adjacent hamlets in the 
Catskill Mountains of New York 
State. In recent years the popula- 
tion of the area has dwindled to the 
point where the local Methodist 
charge has found it impractical to 
maintain a church in each village. 
However, none of the congrega- 
tions is willing to have its church 
closed and attend services at the 
church of one of the other two com- 
munities. 

As a result, it has been decided 
to attempt to sell the three churches 
and, with money from the sales and 
from contributions, build a consoli- 
dated one in a central location. 

The unfortunate aspect of this 
decision is that the three existing 
churches — which after the sale 
would surely be destroyed — have 
architectural and historical value. 

Frank Sanchis, graduate student 
in Columbia's Restoration and Pres- 
ervation program, proposes that 
rather than selling the churches, 
the architecturally interesting and 
valid features should be removed, 
sent to the new site and there be 
combined with new tis. to create 
a church which physically ex- 
presses the unification of the three 
congregations. 

The bodies of the old buildings 
could then be patched in where 
parts had been removed and the 

| shells sold. 
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Schermerhorn Row on New York | 
City's Fulton Street is 18 slope- 
roofed houses in the Federal style. 
Built some 160 years ago, they have 
been changed by their owners over 
the years according to needs and 
fancies and appear, to the untrained | 
eye, rather undistinguished in their 
run-down surroundir 

But New Yorkers are still at- 
tracted to the area and its Fulton 
Fish Market. It is the last historic 
site of their city's sailing age 4 

The fish market, however, has | 
outgrown its Fulton and South 
Streets location and will move to | 
the Bronx. With this announcement | 
a few years ago it was inevitable 
that the land in such a coveted area 

- just south of the Brooklyn Bridge 

- would set off a tug of war be- 
tween developers and preserva- 
tionists. Even with the former offer- 
ing a reported $100 a square foot [ Y f 3 | i 
to owners of Schermerhorn Row, m de | | B | || 
the latter, under the leadership of 
the South Street Seaport, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization of antique 
ship-buffs, won out. 

The row has now been declared a 
landmark and will be made into a 
New York State maritime museum. 
Old ships will sway in the port 
square riggers and schooners that 
sailed the seas when South Street 
was known as the Street of Ships. 
Columbia graduate student Craig 
Morrison proposes here a way to 
restore the row for museum use 


also encouraging to see the ready employment 
which graduates are finding with such agencies 
as The National Trust, National Park Service, 
New York State Historic Trust, New York City 
Landmarks Commission, Society for Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities, Nassau County 
Historical Commission, etc., and with architec- 
tural firms specializing in historic preservation. 

Ithas been especially rewarding to see the way 
that architects and art and social historians profit 
from joint work on various class projects. Many 
of the young architects who have taken this 
course have done so not because they plan to 
become restorationists exclusively but rather be- 
cause of the relevance of the subject to any urban 
problem today, especially in urban renewal. 
Surely, a developed sensitivity to the past cannot 
but enrich the work of modern designers. On the 
other hand, we have made it a matter of policy in 
the studio that, in the student's design work, pro- 
posed alterations or additions to historic build- 
ings must be clearly contemporary. Under no cir- 
cumstances are historico-stylistic elements to be 
simulated in the new work. While the restoration 
of missing elements is to be archeologically accu- 
rate, the student is urged to work for congruency, 
not imitation, in any new elements of plan or 
structure. 

But our experience is also sufficient to show 
that many problems remain to be solved. There 
is outstanding need for: 

* several new courses, including those in historic 
gardens and landscapes; historical development 
of technology as it applies to architecture; indus- 
trial and military preservation; photography, 
photogrammetry and surveying; etc. 

* texts, slides and study materials and teaching 
materials generally 

* travel, field work and on-site apprenticeship in 
both museums and actual projects. 

The last will be the most difficult to organize 
since it undoubtedly involves cooperative ar- 
rangements with other universities, museums 
and independent organizations. It raises not only 
questions of timing and expense but also of aca- 
demic accreditation for such field work, appren- 
ticeship or internship. It is our feeling that, ulti- 
mately, at least two summers' travel and field 
work ought to be prerequisite to the degree. We 
are also of the opinion that the course for archi- 
tects should be extended to two years, with two 
full summers of work an integral part of the 
course. The degree in this case might be a new 
one — Master of Science in restoration and pres- 
ervation. But before such requirements can be 
introduced, the school must make it possible for 
the student to meet them. 

The cost of education is already so high that 
most students must find lucrative summer jobs to 


help with their expenses. High salaries are of 
course nonexistent on most archeological digs. 
Somewhat better-paying jobs are a possibility at 
such institutions as Cooperstown, Shelburn and 
Williamsburg. HABS has need of a certain num- 
ber of qualified students for its different field re- 
searches, and these will presumably increase. 
Generally speaking, it appears to us that the 
school must assume responsibility for organizing 
and finding the necessary subsidies for such in- 
field activities. Travel to various types of institu- 
tions, sites and projects during the school year 
is also indispensable. 

Perhaps the greatest problem of all is philo- 
sophical: How can we preserve the past without 
prettifying it? 

Obviously, any sort of preservation or cura- 
torial activity involves selection, editing, censor- 
ship. Not all of the history of any given building 
can be displayed any more than all the manifold 
activities it housed at any given moment can be 
recreated. And there are both practical and 
esthetic reasons why all of the past cannot be 
put on display. 

Sanitary considerations keep the wandering 
cattle, pigs and geese off the streets of Williams- 
burg. Convention prevents the hideous fact of 
slavery — the real substructure of Monticello 
and Mount Vernon— from being displayed 
alongside the visible apexes of upperclass life 
which it supported. (It is interesting in this con- 
nection to observe that preservationists and 
curators in the Communist countries follow the 
same policy. The cumbersome apparatus of serf- 
dom which was essential to the existence of the 
royal palace of Wilanow near Warsaw has com- 
pletely disappeared in a modern collective farm 
while the palace itself has been most ingratiat- 
ingly restored. The same unexpected oversight 
of the plight of the peasantry strikes one in the 
restoration of the imperial summer palaces of 
Catherine the Great outside Leningrad. The pal- 
aces proper have been immaculately restored and 
refurnished after the Nazi destruction, but the 
great service apparatus of kitchens, stables, out- 
houses, etc. has not been placed on show.) 

Whatever the motivation of preservationists — 
patriotic or pietistic — this tendency toward iso- 
lating the monument from its historical matrix, 
of regarding it only as an object of beauty purged 
of all its mundane or unattractive aspects, seems 
an occupational disease. Surely the resources of 
modern educational methodology, of audio visual 
technology can be better employed to make vivid 
the results of modern historiography. Somehow 
specialists in the field must find better techniques 
to present a more balanced version of the facts 
with which modern historiography and arche- 
ology now afford them. LJ 
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BY PAUL B. FARRELL JR. 


Architecture today is being viewed more and 
more as a series of capital investment decisions 
which must be made by many individuals who 
are not architects. In particular, the management 
economist in business and government has de- 
veloped a variety of sophisticated decision- 
making strategies to plan and control the cost, 
time and quality of these investments in build- 
ings of all types. It would be well for architects 
to have a working knowledge of the terms and 
concepts that make up this new vocabulary and 
an understanding of the total process of capital 
investing as introduced here. 


As building projects become more costly and 
more complex with each year, there is a pressing 
need for improving the process of planning and 
constructing capital investments as these exam- 
ples suggest: 
* The US Post Office Department's efforts to 
plan and control a $400 million annual construc- 
tion budget, occupying a new building every 
three days 
* The Rouse Company's planned development 
for 100,000 people in Columbia, Maryland, where 
land alone cost $25 million 
* The planned New Jersey jet airport develop- 
ment involving hundreds of interested persons, 
airlines, government agencies, unions, contrac- 
lors, professionals, businesses and an invest- 
ment of $663 million 
* General Motors' budget of $400 million for 
capital expansion in 1969, much of which will be 
developed by their in-house team of over 300 
realtors, accountants, architects and engineers. 
The opportunities and problems generated by 
each of these examples are rapidly becoming the 


The author: Mr. Farrell, an attorney with Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls Associates, Detroit architects- 
engineers, is the author of a companion primer, 
"Financial Analysis of Real Estate," which appeared 
in the AIA JOURNAL for August 1968. 


rule rather than the exception. Along with all 
this has come a working vocabulary of the new 
group of investors and management economists 
responsible for the flow of the investment de- 
cisions necessary in the creation of much of to- 
day's architecture. 

Behind such terms as capital budgeting, profit- 
ability indices, cost/benefit analysis, risk simu- 


lation, construction management services, etc., 
is a powerhouse of concepts and techniques 
which are revolutionizing the practice of the 
architect. What do these terms and concepts 
mean—and more important, how are they related 
to each other? The chart on the following pages 
graphically illustrates the relationship of many 
of the concepts defined in the text. 


Management Science 


This is a generic term describing, in a broad 
sense, the study of human behavior in organi- 
zations — the process of executive decision 
making in particular. It includes most applica- 
tions of scientific methods (statistics, economics, 
computer sciences, etc.) which are intended to 
improve organizational effectiveness. 


Economics 


Allocating scarce resources among competing 
alternative uses of those resources is a science 
in itself. Both private and public organizations 
are constantly making economic decisions which 
involve many diverse alternatives (payroll in- 
creases, weapons systems research, recreation 
facilities, welfare clinics, highways, etc.). Thus 
the questions arise: How do we decide among 
alternatives and what is the best combination 
of expenditures given our limited resources? 


Decision Making 


A process of rational thought, it proceeds gen- 
erally in these five steps: 1) collection of relevant 
information about past and future trends, 2) set- 
ling objectives for performance of results, 3) 
development of criteria to measure the estimated 
performance of alternative methods of reaching 
the objectives, 4) generation of alternative so- 
lutions and 5) a strategy to act on the decisive 
alternative. In addition, the process of decision 
making includes various management techniques 
of integrating a series of decisions. 

Each of these five elements recurs repeatedly 
in the vocabulary of the management economist. 
"Return on investment" is a widely accepted 
criteria for measuring the performance of an in- 
vestment program. “Management information 
systems" are intended to collect and report infor- 
mation relevant to managers responsible for 
making decisions. "Project management” is a 
strategy or plan of action intended to assist man- 
agers in controlling a complex series of related 
decisions. In fact, it should become more obvi- 


ous as we proceed, that these three terms 1) re- 
turn on investment, 2) management information 
systems and 3) project management are probably 
the three most central concepts to the process 
of planning and controlling capital investments 
in architecture. 


Return on Investment 


In its most rudimentary form, return on in- 
vestment (ROI) is simply the "profitability" of 
the investment. And regardless of the organi- 
zation of the project, this ROI criteria may be 
used to test the many decisions made in the 
process of creating the actual investment, be it 
public housing, a power plant, hospital, office 
building or research center. 

In recent years the return on investment cri- 
teria has been applied across the board in numer- 
ous government and business situations. The uses 
of this criteria have definitely not been restricted 
to profit-making, taxable organizations as the 
following three comparisons will illustrate: 

Revenues or Benefits: An investment of $5 mil- 
lion to construct a research laboratory will re- 
quire the same outlay of investment cash 
whether invested by the federal government or 
a private contract research organization, How- 
ever, the returns estimated by public and private 
organizations will be calculated differently. The 
private research organization will be estimating 
the actual dollar value of future contract reve- 
nues, while the government, which will not be 
receiving any direct income from its research, 
must estimate the value of the benefits (per- 
haps а reduction in change orders) to be received 
from this research. Either organization will have 
similar problems estimating capital and operat- 
ing costs. The same analytical problems arise 
with public housing investments and other social 
programs, 

In cases requiring the estimation of noncash 
benefits it is possible to begin with 1) operating 
costs (including estimated research payrolls), 2) 
the capital investment and 3) a desired return on 
investment rate, and then determine the cash 
equivalent of the annual benefits necessary to 
justify the investments. This method would give 
management decision makers a basis for com- 
paring one alternative investment to others. For 
example, in public housing policy decisions 
where the cash rents are insufficient to return an 
adequate profit, a similar analysis can be used to 
test alternative ways of supplying the cash for 


the additional amount required. These alterna- 
tives might include direct rent subsidies to ten- 
ants, reduced interest rates or land write-down 
subsidies. 

In brief, theri, it is not essential that a project 
must generate actual cash benefits before the ROI 
concept can be used as a criteria for testing the 
profitability of the project's investment. 

Nonprofit or Taxable: A return on investment 
ratio can be calculated for the investment deci- 
sions of nontaxable organizations (including gov- 
ernments) in the same manner as a ROI for a tax- 
able organization such as Litton Industries. The 
data necessary to calculate the inputs may vary, 
but the calculations are similar. In fact, the ab- 
sence of the effects of taxes tends to simplify 
ROI calculations for nonprofit groups. However, 
this statistical advantage is likely to be offset 
(particularly in the case of nonrevenue producing 
government projects) by the fact that intangible 
benefits (the values of public housing or weapons 
systems research) must be estimated. 

Source of Financing: An organization is likely 
to finance a capital investment in one of three 
basic ways, each of which will permit the calcu- 
lation of a rate of return on investment: 

Project Financing — In many cases, particu- 
larly with smaller business ventures, each new 
capital facility will be specifically financed by 
borrowed debt in which case the future return of 
that particular investment will be affected by the 
method of "servicing" or paying off that bor- 
rowed debt. For example, a debt of $10 million 
borrowed for a term of 20 years at 8 percent in- 
terest would require a constant annual repay- 
ment of about $1 million for 20 years. This pay- 
ment is the "debt service." However, when this 
debt service is paid to the lender each year only 
the interest part of the debt service is deductible 
for tax purposes. 

Thus the taxpayer must pay taxes on that part 
of the debt service which is a repayment of the 
outstanding principal debt. The taxpayer can also 
deduct depreciation (which in the early years of 
owning a project usually exceeds the principal 
repayment or "amortization" part of the debt 
service). However, depreciation is not based on 
the amount of borrowed debt but on the total cost 
of assets. In addition, the depreciation and the 
interest deductions are likely to be declining each 
year of operations, in which case if nothing else 
changes the taxes will increase and the return on 
investment will decrease each year. Even though 
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these tax and financing complications do affect 
the calculation of return on investment, this does 
not diminish the fact that it is possible to de- 
velop such a rate of return for a project financed 
by debt specifically borrowed for that particular 
project. 

Corporate Financing — Large corporations 
borrow from the general public to cover most of 
their financial requirements. Thus a large corpo- 
ration such as Standard Oil may never specifi- 
cally finance any particular investment project 
with borrowed debt. As a result, the effect of 
varying interest payments are not accounted for 
in return on investment analyses made by large 
corporations, Rather they will be, in effect, in- 
vesting 100 percent of their own equity funds in 
a project. They will, however, still account for 
depreciation and taxes in developing rates of ROI 
for particular investment opportunities, and will 
also account for the cost of corporate borrowing 
from the general public in their selection of a de- 
sired rate of return on all investment. 

As a result of these differences, even though 
rates of return on investment will be developed 
for both individually and corporate financed 
project, some care should be used when com- 
paring rates of return of one to the other. 

Government Financing — In financing govern- 
ment investments out of general revenues, the 
effects of tax depreciation, debt services and 
other tax considerations are not directly relevant 
as they would be in either of the two prior meth- 
ods of private financing. The calculation of re- 
turn on investment is, therefore, simplified to the 
extent that these items need not be calculated. 
Where a government project is financed through 
bonds issued by an authority created for a spe- 
cific purpose (public university construction, or 
toll roads), the repayment of the principal debt 
borrowed and the interest on the bonds must be 
deducted from future revenues to determine the 
net return on investment. 

In summary, then, the type of organization and 
its source of financing a particular investment 
project does not eliminate the possibility or the 
necessity to calculate a return on investment 
which will then permit all investments to be 
evaluated by this one common economic criteria, 
the rate of ROI. 


Economic Life Accounting 


The idea of analyzing a project's return on in- 
vestment for the entire life of the project is an 
important objective of the management econo- 
mist involved in planning and managing today's 
capital investments in architecture. 

Itis not uncommon for the initial capital costs 
of a project to be less than 5 percent of the total 
operating funds spent by the organization occu- 
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pying that facility for an extended period of time. 
This is true of government office buildings, col- 
leges or airports. A $10 million research labora- 
tory could easily be expected to have an annual 
payroll expense of at least $10 million each year 
for the 20 or more years it may be expected to 
produce economic benefits for its owner. 

The decisions affecting a capital investment in 
architecture must be set in the broader economic 
context of their effect on the net revenues or 
benefits generated by the user organization over 
its period of ownership of the facility. In most 
cases "economic life" will be different from three 
other "lives" of the facility: 

Physical Life: Many buildings may physically 
exist for 100 years or more. The physical life of 
the building is not its economic life to the owner. 

Debt Term: The fact that money borrowed to 
finance a facility must be repaid in 15 (or 30) 
years does not affect its economic life. 

Depreciation: A taxable corporation may de- 
duct a portion of its investment over the "useful 
life" of a facility. Typically this is assumed to be 
about 40 or 50 years for tax purposes. 

The economic life of an investment is that 
period of time during which an owner expects 
the investment to generate profits or benefits. 
Thus if an apartment building developer expects 
to sell his investment in 10 years, the economic 
life of this project is 10 years even though it has 
1) 90 years of physical life remaining, 2) 20 years 
of debt payments left on a 30-year mortgage and 
3) 30 years of depreciation remaining on a 40-year 
useful life. 

Perhaps the key result of focusing on the re- 
turn on investment over the economic life of a 
project is this: The facility design with the mini- 
mum initial cost will (in all probability) not be the 
bestinvestment. Yet focusing on this broader con- 
text is not without its problems. The management 
economist must now struggle with the problems 
of developing reliable methods of predicting 
future operating costs and benefits (or revenues) 
in order to calculate the return on investment. To 
name a few: labor rates for maintenance person- 
nel, comparative cleaning costs of various floor 
surfaces, future rent levels or interest costs on 
future refinancing each may be key variables de- 
pending on the project. 


Cash Flow 


The ROI of an investment opportunity depends 
on both the return and the investment. Projects 
such as apartment buildings, contract research 
labs and airports will generate dollars of revenue 
(from concessions, rents or landing fees for air- 
ports). The return on investment of these proj- 
ects is frequently considered that amount of 
money or “cash flow" remaining after all annual 


obligations (taxes, debt service and operating ех- 
penses) are paid. Therefore, cash flow is not the 
same as the after-tax income computed for fed- 
eral tax purposes. Ideally, the after-tax cash flow 
of a project will be greater than after-tax income 
(often because of depreciation deductions on 
capital assets). Cash flow is the annual amount 
of actual cash generated by a particular invest- 
ment and available for reinvestment. The term 
cash flow is also used to describe investment out- 
lays in which case a distinction should be made 
between cash inflows (net revenues or benefits) 
and cash outflows (investments). 


Benefits 


The return on investment may require calcula- 
tion of part or all of the return based on noncash 
or intangible benefits rather than cash returns. A 
private contract research organization may want 
to compare two facilities’ plans with the more 
costly one designed to provide an office with an 
exterior office with a window for each re- 
searcher. The effect of such a design on the per- 
formance of researchers is essentially indetermi- 
nant. However, it is possible to estimate the an- 
nual benefits necessary to justify the additional 
investment in the more expensive alternative. 
These benefits can then be translated into a dollar 
amount and compared to the total payroll for re- 
search personnel, thus giving some basis, other 
than minimizing initial cost, or intuition, for 
evaluating the capital investment. 


Cost Effectiveness Analysis 


This type of analysis (also called ‘‘cost/bene- 
fit" analysis) is a variation of the basic return on 
investment analysis, so named because benefits 
rather than revenues will be generated by the 
project. Thus, for example, for an estimated cost 
of weapons system research, what is the value of 
the results or benefits (enemy losses, strike 
power, kills, etc.). Given the cost effectiveness 
indices of several alternative weapons systems, 
it is then possible to decide which ones will have 
the highest payoff in terms of dollars invested. 
Cost effectiveness studies might also be used to 
evaluate alternative ways of: 

* subsidizing public housing 

* providing grade intersections on interstate 
freeways 

* comparing alternative redevelopment plans 

* providing medical services to indigents. 

We find that cost effectiveness analyses are 
often either 1) a part of the capital investment 
decision process of government organizations or 
2) a term used to describe any economic analysis 
comparing two or more alternative solutions in- 
volving intangible or indirect benefits. 

In many private capital investment decisions 


such as office buildings, manufacturing plants or 
single-family residences, the developer's objec- 
tive is to make a maximum cash return on invest- 
ment. This objective is directly related to his 
criteria for deciding among investment oppor- 
tunities, However, where there is a large amount 
of noncash benefits, a return on investment or 
cost effectiveness ratio will not be a completely 
reliable criteria for managers responsible for the 
investment decision. Nevertheless, such criteria 
are a useful beginning point for management 
judgments. 


Present Value Analysis 


The terms cash flow or benefits refer to the 
actual value of something received at some future 
time during the economic life of an investment. 
However, most of us would prefer to receive 
$1,000 this year rather than in 10 years, i.e., cash 
received in the future is not as valuable as cash 
on hand, and the farther off the payment the less 
valuable that payment. In other words, future 
money received has a time value. A dollar can be 
received in a year by investing about 94 cents at 
6 percent today. And a dollar invested today at 
6 percent will return $1.13 in two years. Once we 
determine 1) the economic life of an investment, 
2) the investment costs and 3) the cash flow bene- 
fits, it is possible to calculate the rate of return 
on investment for any capital project. In the ex- 
ample on the chart, the economic life is 15 years. 
The actual investment costs are estimated to be 
$10,000 in each of the first, second, fifth and 
tenth, However, the present value of this particu- 
lar series of four $10,000 investments is only 
$27,500 when discounted at 10 percent. (Paren- 
thetically a higher discount rate would result in 
a lower present value and visa versa). 

The actual value of the annual cash flows or 
benefits of this example are also shown for the 
15-year economic life. The total of the present 
values of these 15 annual cash flows or benefits is 
$29,800. In brief, then, the present value of our 
cash flow is greater than the present value of the 
investment, so the investment would be accept- 
able (if the rate of discount used is adequate). 

Given the present values of both the cash flows 
or benefits and the investment it is possible to 
develop various indices of the return on invest- 
ment. Thus 1) if the "net present value" (i.e., the 
difference between the present values of the cash 
flow and the investment) is a positive number 
and 2) if the “profitability index" (i.e., the ratio 
of these two present values) exceeds 1.00, we at 
least know that the investment will have a rate 
of return in excess of the discount rate we used 
to determine. 

Many large organizations in business and gov- 
ernment will frequently make capital budget de- 
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cisions by using "net present values” and “profit- 
ability indices" as substitute criteria for return 
on investment. They will set a minimum desired 
investment return of 10 percent (for example) 
and select any project with a positive net present 
value and a profitability index in excess of 1.00 
because the occurrence of either of these condi- 
tions would mean that the project had at least a 
10 percent return. 

Where an investor wants the exact rate of re- 
turn rather than some substitute criteria, it would 
be necessary to discount the actual cash flows at 
least twice in order to find (by interpolation) that 
discount rate which will make the net present 
value equal zero and the profitability index equal 
to 1.00. This, of course, requires additional calcu- 
lations, which would be avoided by those famil- 
iar with using the substitute indices. 


Capital Budgeting 


The process of capital budgeting is a method of 
financial planning used by business managers re- 
sponsible for the analysis and control of many 
capital investment decisions, Capital investment 
decisions include various other decisions in addi- 
tion to the analysis of new facilities. Also in- 
cluded are these: 

* lease or purchase of equipment 
* debt refunding 

* replacement or relocation 

* rehabilitation 

A capital budget for an investment in architec- 
ture would include an analysis of 1) the invest- 
ment required, 2) the cash flows or benefits antic- 
ipated over the economic life of the investment 
and 3) the rate of return on this investment based 
on a present value analysis. The managers of a 
private business corporation could then allocate 
its total capital resources among the various 
budget requests. The selection would be based on 
the return on investment rates of each specific 
proposal, and other management criteria. 


Marginal Economic Analysis 


The process of capital budgeting always re- 
quires the comparison of the return on invest- 
ment of two alternatives. For new facilities the 
alternatives are to build the facility or not to 
build it, Only one involves new investment of 
capital. 

Often the management economist will want to 
compare the relative advantage of two invest- 
ments or other alternatives by developing a net 
return on investment rate for the alternatives. 
For example, new weapons systems research ca- 
pacity can be provided in various ways: 

* let another organization do the research under 
a contract 
* rehabilitate existing facilities 


* lease new space from others 

* relocate other subunits of the organization and 
occupy their space 

* construct an addition 

* build a new facility. 

Any two of these alternative decisions could be 
compared. When doing so the key is to compare 
only the differences between them, For example, 
if a new building costs $10 million and the pres- 
ent facilities 1) would cost $5 million to rehabili- 
tate and 2) if they are vacated to other uses by 
constructing new facilities, a benefit of $3 million 
would accrue to the organization; then the margi- 
nal investment of the two alternatives (build new 
or rehabilitate) is only $2 million, i.e., the invest- 
ment cost of building a facility is only $2 million 
more than rehabilitating the existing one. 

In addition, it would be necessary to look at 
the cash flow or benefit side of the return on in- 
vestment calculations for these alternatives, Per- 
haps, for example, the only differences would 
occur in the fact that the new facility would re- 
quire 5 percent less personnel than the present 
rehabilitated in which case an annual dollar 
savings or benefits (over the economic life of the 
project) would be calculated and compared to the 
marginal investment of the two alternatives. 

Other potential operating costs or benefits 
might be: reduced walking time for personnel, 
maintenance costs, annual remodeling costs, or 
additional security requirements, fire risks or 
payroll recruiting costs. 


Value Engineering 


This type of analysis is another form of margi- 
nal economic analysis. The term is typically used 
where, for example, the performance specifica- 
tions and design concept of a new facility or com- 
puter have been developed and component hard- 
ware equipment and materials must be tested and 
selected to build the facility or computer. Archi- 
tects and engineers are constantly performing 
value engineering analyses during the working 
drawing and specification stages of a project. 
The key is to develop this method of analysis 
using reliable data on the total capital and operat- 
ing costs of the item over its economic life. 


Management Information Systems 


One of the newer terms in the management 
science vocabulary is management information 
system (MIS). Generally an MIS is any system of 
collecting and storing information relevant to 
the decisions of an organization's managers. 
There may, therefore, be several such informa- 
tion systems within an organization; for market- 
ing, payroll, inventory control, project status, 
quality control, etc. In a broad sense, a capital 
budgeting system is a management information 
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system for planning and controlling investment 
decisions in business organizations. 

Ideally, a management information system for 
architectural investments would integrate all the 
elements noted on the chart. Information from 
one or more investment projects at various 
stages of development would be stored and re- 
ported to the proper managers in sufficient time 
to permit them to make decisions or review prior 
decisions by other managers involved in the proc- 
ess, In other words, some of the inputs of the 
marketing, finance, property management, engi- 
neering, construction supervision and other or- 
ganizational divisions involved in executing the 
decision to create and occupy a facility or facili- 
ties would all be integrated into the capital in- 
vestment planning MIS. Moreover, the system 
should be designed to permit a series of progress 
reports which periodically update initial capital 
budget requests as various decisions are made 
(site acquisition, lease or buy, master planning, 
design budget, etc.) with the reports being 
checked and reviewed by all divisions involved. 


Exceptions Reporting 


An MIS involves 1) a data bank for storing in- 
formation and 2) a reporting system. Reporting 
systems frequently are designed to report only 
the unique or problem situations to higher levels 
of management. The assumption is that if the 
managers directly responsible for a project are 
doing an adequate job, then their superiors 
would be wasting their time to interfere with 
projects which are running smoothly. The defini- 
tion of an "exception" depends upon the types 
of decisions which should be made by senior 
managers and should be tailored to suit their 
needs, For example, a top manager in charge of 
the construction of several dozen facilities may 
only want information on those projects which 
have been behind schedule more than one month 
for two consecutive reporting periods. 


Simulation 


Another broadly defined term is simulation. 
An architectural designer's styrofoam model is 
one form of simulation. However, in most busi- 
ness applications the term typically refers to a 
mathematical representation of some organiza- 
tional function; the objective of simulation being 
to test an alternative before a decision is made. 
Any time prior to actual occupancy of a new 
facility the return on investment could be calcu- 
lated based on information then available. This 
would be a simple form of simulating the actual 
future return of the project. Among the more 
sophisticated forms of simulation: 

* Risk simulation techniques could be used to 
show the effect of changes in operating costs, 
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interest rates, etc., on the projected return on 
investment. 
• Random number techniques are used to test 
the effect of airline schedule delays on parking 
and other terminal requirements. 
* Business gaming permits managers to simulate 
the monthly status of an organization based on 
a series of future decisions in which the output 
of one month is the input of the next month. 
Perhaps the most important aspect of simula- 
tion in the planning and control of capital invest- 
ments in architecture is that simulation models 
can be created to test the economic feasibility of 
a proposed architectural facility at any stage of 
design from initial programming and budgeting 
to later master planning and conceptual studies. 
The key is to design the simulation model so 
that reasonable planning assumptions are auto- 
matically made by the computer, unless others 
are inputed by the person simulating a project. 
These assumptions could range from interest 
rates to building code requirements, elevator de- 
signs to net gross ratios, construction escalation 
rates to parking requirements and lighting re- 
quirements to rental rates. Thus at any step of 
the planning, programming, budgeting and design 
process, it would be possible to simulate a return 
on investment from data about the cash flow or 
benefits and the investment, 


Planning/Programming/Budgeting System 


Basically, PPBS is a form of capital budgeting 
applied to government budgeting. The govern- 
ment, however, has developed this system to 
compare all operating programs (including those 
which require capital investments) in the process 
of monitoring a PPB system. Once a program, 
such as a weapons system development program, 
progresses to a point where new facilities and 
equipment are essential to support additional 
inhouse research personnel, then the PPB system 
would include one or more particular capital 
budget analyses or cost effectiveness studies of 
the investment. In another sense a PPB system 
is a management information system designed to 
monitor a multitude of programs and projects by 
looking at their long range operating and capital 
investment costs in order to create maximum 
return on the total government investment. 


Project Management 


The concept of project management is equally 
applicable to single large projects (such as a half- 
billion-dollar airport) and the process of con- 
trolling a continuous series of projects such as 
those programmed and constructed by the postal 
service. In either case, it is essential that the in- 
formation and decisions of many organizations 
and their divisional units be coordinated to as- 


sure adequate planning and control of the time, 
cost and quality of each project and its com- 
ponent parts. ) 

The development of the project management 
concept is integrally related to the development 
of CPM (critical path method) and PERT (pro- 
gram review and evaluation technique), both of 
which are sophisticated techniques used in plan- 
ning and controlling complex projects. PERT, 
for example, was developed in 1958 to assist in 
planning and control of the Polaris missile pro- 
gram, Project management requires both 1) a 
system of information as a basis for integrating 
a large amount of information and many deci- 
sions and 2) a team of managers responsible for 
the execution of the total project. 


Construction Management Services 


When project management techniques are ap- 
plied to the planning and control of construction 
projects, we have the basis of a construction 
management service. At a minimum such a serv- 
ice would require an information system which 
could project such things as: 

* the timing of various material deliveries, archi- 
tect's decisions and cash requirements for the 
owner, 

* manpower needs and overtime requirements, 
* lead and lag in schedules, 

* cost estimates and budget overages or under- 
ages. 

Construction management may also include 
other services in addition to the planning and 
controlling of time and cost. The construction 
manager may also 1) control the quality of con- 
struction by supervising the performance of la- 
bor and materials subcontractors or 2) purchase 
materials for the owner or 3) work as a part of 
the design team estimating initial costs and per- 
forming value engineering during the working 
drawing phases. 

However, the basic service of the construction 
manager is the planning and controlling of the 
timing schedules of the various construction con- 
tractors. 


Systems Management 


Like much of the "systems" jargon, this rela- 
tively new term is vague (if not already hack- 
neyed). The objective of systems management is 
to create a totally integrated process of planning, 
scheduling and controlling the operations of an 
organization. This immediately includes capital 
budgeting, PERT, PPBS and management infor- 
mation systems to mention a few other concepts. 
The systems manager is specifically interested in 
improving the procedures used by an organiza- 
tion such as a mass volume home builder or the 
Veterans Administration's hospital programmers. 


To return to the original statement, architec- 
ture is a capital investment. Given unlimited 
cash and time, it is highly probable that most 
architects and engineers could produce a facility 
which would either directly satisfy the user or- 
ganization or indirectly permit the user to adjust 
itself to a more efficient operation. Unfortu- 
nately, neither time nor money is unlimited. 

As a result of these economic restraints and 
organizational necessities, many individuals — 
the management economist in particular — are 
responding to develop systematic techniques to 
plan and control capital investments in archi- 
tecture. While the probabilities are not great that 
the architect will be the lead manager in this 
process, that possibility nevertheless exists. In 
either case, he needs to have a basic understand- 
ing of capital investments planning and its vo- 
cabulary. Г] 
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Тће 
Good and Bad 
of Planning 
and 
Design 


= BY MORRIS KETCHUM JR., FAIA 


Last fall a group of Institute members made 
: . а tour of Russia and one of its satellites, 
ч Hungary. "We сате back," says Ketchum, 
co-chairman of the trip with Archibald C. 
Rogers, FAIA, “with qualified respect for 
Soviet architecture and admiration for their 
urban design, but with a definite dislike for 
the barren monotony everywhere in this 
one-class society." 


It all began when Professional Seminar Consult- 
ants, a travel agency which conducts tours for 
American professional groups around the world, 
asked me to help them organize an architectural 
trip to the Soviet Union scheduled for the first 
two weeks in September. We accepted because 
we felt that this unique opportunity to analyze 
current developments within the profession at 
first hand, both in Russia and one of its satellites, 
Hungary, was not to be missed. 

Since American architects have had little or no 
familiarity with their Soviet counterparts or their 
work, we would have literally the first face-to- 
face contact on a group basis. We hoped that a 
friendly and objective interchange between pro- 
fessionals of two such radically different and 
competitive societies might help both to more 
clearly understand each other's strengths and 
weaknesses. 

The itinerary — Moscow, Leningrad, Buda- 
pest, Vienna, including seminars with the archi- 
tectural societies, attendance at operas, ballets 
and circuses, visits to museums and general 
sightseeing — was arranged and approval of The 
American Institute of Architects obtained. More 
than 80 AIA members plus wives and college-age 
children — a total of 132 — had signed up for the 
trip by August. 
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Then the blow fell. Four days before our sched- 
uled departure, Russia occupied Czechoslovakia. 
Cancellation of the trip was seriously considered 
but the State Department told us that it was more 
important to American interests to preserve the 
cultural bridges between the two countries than 
to register disapproval of Russia's action by can- 
cellation of the tour. The Russian Intourist guide 
agency assured us of an official welcome. We 
therefore went ahead in spite of our profound 
sympathy for the Czechs, resolved not to discuss 
international issues at professional meetings be- 
cause we would be, in a sense, the guests of Rus- 
sian architects who might then be penalized by 
their own government. 

From the time our KLM plane arrived in Mos- 
cow to the day we left Budapest by Danube hy- 
drofoil boat for Vienna, our reception was cordial 
and everything efficiently organized. Our accom- 
modations, including the huge Hotel Rossia in 
Moscow — nicknamed Comrade Hilton by the 
Russians — the ancient but palatial Hotel Europe 
in Leningrad and the art moderne Hotel Gellert in 
Budapest, were above average. The food was 
good, as were the arrangements for tours, trans- 
portation and entertainment. 

We were permitted to move about the Soviet 
cities by ourselves and freely photograph the 
urban scene, which resulted in the illustrations 
for this article by Harris Armstrong, FAIA. 

At the Soviet-American architectural seminars, 
Archibald Rogers led off with a sparkling slide 
talk on the historical development of the urban 
design of American cities. I then presented my 
own selection of recent American projects, 
chosen to illustrate outstanding achievements in 
architecture. The Soviet architects responded 


The author: Mr. Ketchum, Institute past president, is 
head of the New York architectural firm bearing his 
name. He is the author of Shops and Stores. 


with slide talks and color films showing their own 
work in historical preservation and restoration, 
in current building and in urban development. 
In spite of the language barrier, bridged by in- 
terpreters, both groups were gratified by the 
presentations. 
Since architecture has always been a prime in- 
terpreter of the social, economic and political 
forces shaping civilization, I was vitally inter- 
ested in what Soviet architecture might tell us 
about Soviet society. Rogers made this comment: 


"While the architecture seemed somewhat 
heavy-handed, due perhaps to its over reliance 
on industrialized building, the newer architecture 
executed during the past five years is very evi- 
dently concerned with design quality to a degree 
not evident in the immediate postwar 'catch-up' 
period. 

“Ironically, this last point surprised me un- 
pleasantly. Because this higher quality of design 
is one of many symptoms which we noted of a 
changing order of social and economic values in 
the Communist countries, and it is these changes 
which constitute not only the greatest hope for a 
future rapprochement between East and West, 
but also an immediate threat to the shaky peace 
we now have. 

“It seems unfortunately clear that the present 
managers of the Russian society have opted to 
put down the forces of change and to maintain 
the Communist system unaltered. If this is so, and 
the Czechoslovakian invasion supports this read- 


ing, we may be headed into the most dangerous 
period of East-West confrontation since the end 
of the war." 

Francis Gassner, AIA, a member of the tour, 
had this view on the basic aspects of the Russian 
social structure: "My most fundamental impres- 
sion of Russian life was its seeming lack of di- 
versity. All activity — economic, cultural, educa- 
tional and professional — is under the control 
and influence of the government. There is no pri- 
vate ownership and everyone works for the state. 
Clothing stores all sell the same styles. Appliance 
stores feature the same models. There are no 
rich, there are no eccentricities, there is none of 
the high style that characterizes London, Paris or 
San Francisco. There is a constancy, a sameness, 
that is alien to the American spirit. In balance, 
however, there is no poverty and there are no 
slums. Russia is a stable society and the people 
look to the future with hope." I would add that 
everyone, native or foreign, guards what they 
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say — a reflection of the fact that they are either 
living in or visiting a police state. 

It is 50 years ago now since the Communist 
regime took over Russia, not only the government 
but also the art, literature, music, theater, opera, 
ballet and architecture of Czarist days. It has 
carefully preserved, restored and developed all 
the cultural elements thus gained, including every 
aspect of native architecture from medieval to 
modern times. All this is clearly reflected in their 
buildings and their cities. 

Russian architecture, which went through its 
own period of eclectic expression — the Stalinist 
"wedding cake" style skyscraper — has emerged 
in the last two decades as international, contem- 
porary and adequate, but not outstanding. It is 
now striving to achieve a native flavor of its own 
but still lacks boldness, variety, color and tech- 
nical accomplishment even though it has gained 
immensely in sophistication. 

Urban design impresses greatly by the scope 
and competency of Russian planners. Moscow is 
the outstanding example of this. Situated on a 
rolling plain at the junction of the Moscow River 
and the Moscow Canal leading to the Volga, the 
city is built in large concentric rings around the 
colorful centerpiece of the Kremlin and Red 
Square. The ring boulevards correspond to 
former lines of fortifications. A circular highway 
almost 70 miles long bounds the city core about 
10 miles from the Kremlin. 

Beyond is a wide greenbelt of open fields and 
forests similar to those of London and Stockholm. 
This greenbelt penetrates the city along every 
highway radiating from the Kremlin in a Russian 
version of the finger plan. These green streets and 
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Moscow's Hotel Rossia behind a church under restoration 
and right, top to bottom, the monotony of the new; Palace 
of the Congresses, the only modern building in the Krem- 
lin; the Red Square with Lenin's Tomb in the foreground, 
a Stalinist wedding cake skyscraper in the background; 
and the canal at the Palace of Peter the Great, Leningrad. 


Moscow's innumerable large and small parks 
have been called the "lungs of the city" by a Rus- 
sian architect. 

Russia is now entering the automobile age with 
about 300,000 cars in Moscow alone. There is no 
traffic congestion or serious parking problems as 
yet, but there is a need for large scale highways, 
similar to our interstate routes, to connect the 
capital with other major cities. 

Unlike our highways, these will not carve the 
city into fragments. Instead, they will go under- 
ground as they enter the metropolis and emerge 
as they leave. En route, they will feed numerous 
underground parking areas situated at strategic 
points and doubling as bomb shelters. In com- 
pany with the famous Moscow subway, this new 
motor traffic network will serve both transporta- 
tion and defense. 

At the outer edge of the great Moscow green- 
belt is a continuous circle of small factory towns 
connected to the central city by interurban sur- 
face railroads, This planned dispersal of industry 
almost entirely eliminates smog around Moscow. 

Since there are no outdoor billboards or adver- 
tising except for murals celebrating Soviet philos- 
ophy and Soviet feats, no eyesores mar the street- 
scape. Moscow lacks the visual excitement of 
Times Square but has an indisputable serenity. 

This serenity is overemphasized by the bland, 
almost colorless facades of the new construction. 
Although we saw Russia during an early fall heat 
wave, snow must further emphasize this color- 
less mediocrity, so different from the Kremlin's 
ancient monuments with strong reds, yellows and 
blues set off by white trim and golden domes. 

This also holds true in Leningrad, except that 
there the entire central city — of canals and 
waterways, parks and palaces — is a well-pre- 
served and restored historical monument of the 
18th and 19th centuries. Here, these same vivid 
colors prevail throughout the heart of the city, 
but the new, drab suburbs and industrial centers 
are set far out along the urban perimeter. 

Budapest, heavily bombed during World War 
II, has followed the same pattern of rebuilding 
and restoration. Well-planned new communities 
are located on its perimeter. The natural charm of 
its setting along the Danube, which divides Buda 
from Pest, adds flavor to the entire city. 

In all these cities, the following stand out: 

* There is no new construction of private homes 
except for government-owned vacation cottages. 
Only apartment dwellings, usually with a living/ 
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dining room, one bedroom, kitchen and bath, go 
up by the mile. With the abatement of the most 
crucial housing shortage, the number of apart- 
ment bedrooms has been expanded. 

* Vast resort hotels serve workers on vacation. 
* Plumbing is a definite technical failure. 

* Shopping centers bear no relationship to those 
in the US but are really just huge, covered mar- 
kets, accessible to pedestrians but with no pro- 
vision for parking. 

* There is an abundance of tree-lined streets, 
enormously wide boulevards with pedestrian un- 
derpasses and parks, both large and vest-pocket. 
* The cleanliness of streets, boulevards and 
parks is remarkable. 

* There is an absence of air pollution owing both 
to fewer motor vehicles than in America and to 
the deliberate dispersal of industrial plants out- 
side the cities. 

* The almost complete absence of advertising 
signs and billboards rids both the urban scene 
and the highways of visual blight. 

* These river banked cities have summer time 
commuter boat and hydrofoil service. 

* Almost all old churches, no longer used for 
religion, are preserved as museums. 

* There are excellent industrial plants, fine hos- 
pitals, good educational facilities, huge stadiums 
and many outdoor swimming pools, some heated 
in winter, 

Achievements in city planning and facilities 
are not balanced by the quality of architectural 
design and construction. Soviet builders have 
chosen to sacrifice everything to speed in order 
to house the millions left homeless after the last 
World War. Installation of mechanical equipment 
is shoddy and careless, building craftsmanship 
has deteriorated. Repetitive and uniform housing 
slabs become monotonous, choice of materials 
and colors are unimaginative. 

Soviet technology is at its best in the use of pre- 
cast concrete wall units. These 12-inch panels 
have interior insulation and finished exterior and 
interior surfaces. They are used as bearing walls 
for multistory buildings, often as high as 10 
Stories. Soviet architects have used these con- 
struction methods with great courage, energy and 
imagination in rebuilding the devastation of war. 

When it comes to urban planning, the essential 
difference between ours and theirs is that theirs 
does not have to respect the conflicting demands 
of private enterprise. With absolute and central- 
ized governmental control they have made more 
rapid progress in achieving most of the universal 
objectives of intelligent urban design. 

On the other hand, with our firm belief in our 
own economic system, we must create organized 
urban growth in another way, slowly and pain- 
fully. It is worth the price. LI 
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— The Russians are building on a superscale, 
` using technology as a tool in а single- 
— minded effort to solve a serious social prob- 
| lem: housing. In the process they don't con- 

^ sider man’s needs beyond having a roof over 
— his head, and disregard almost completely 
f M the psychological and sociological factors. 
12] Nevertheless, we can learn a lesson from 
= ” them in this field. 


Any comparison between building technologies 
in the USSR and the West must take into account 
that throughout its history, Russia has been 
plagued by famines, insurrections, rebellions, 
wars and exploitation from within and abroad. 

When the Communists came into power, not 
only was theirs an economically backward coun- 
try but one where most of the population lived 
in hovels, cellars and other substandard dwell- 
ings. Serfdom was officially abolished only in 
1861; even then, general conditions for the freed 
serfs did not improve much. 

After the revolution, the government confis- 
cated and reallocated existing housing and sub- 
divided large mansions into smaller units. This 
improved the situation somewhat, still two or 
three families often had to share a single apart- 
ment, and no one was allowed to move without 
official permission. 

Emphasis at this time was on heavy industry 
and agriculture; not until the 1930s and again fol- 
lowing World War II, which left millions home- 
less, was the housing problem vigorously at- 
tacked and plans prepared for a nationwide solu- 
tion of it. 

The Communist regime has decreed that in the 
long run, all communities in the USSR will be of 
urban style, including kolkhozes. Besides rebuild- 
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ing and modernizing most existing towns and 
cities, more than 800 new towns (with popula- 
tions from 25,000 to 500,0000) have been built 
between 1926 and 1965. The standard in 1937 
was 9m? (97 sq. feet) per adult person (official 
Soviet figures); the ultimate aim is 15m? (161 sq. 
feet) for everybody, adult or child. 

With a still extreme housing shortage, the 
Soviet Union is still in the midst of a massive pro- 
gram of expansion, reconstruction and the plan- 
ning of hundreds of new cities from European 
Russia to the Bering Strait, from the Crimea to 
the Arctic Ocean. Industrialized building has be- 
come the principal method for the solution of this 
gigantic task. While this method of building has 
been potentially feasible for decades, only the 
pressing social demands and needs have given 
this trend a definite direction, determining its 
rapid development and integrating building meth- 
ods with technology and mass production in 
other fields. 

In the Soviet Union, then, technology is used as 
a tool for the realization of a definite social task, 
while architecture provides dialectic unity of 
economy, technology, function and esthetics. 
Technology, in this sense, can be expected to 
solve new problems only when society has 
reached the stage of demanding more in its life- 
style, which in turn reflects the programmatic im- 
plementation of its general social and cultural 
goals. 

Thus, in conscious opposition to Western 
trends, bizarre technical solutions are rejected on 
ideological grounds if they are considered to be 
in contradiction to the actual conditions or the 
true potentialities of society. At best, such solu- 


The author: Mr. Dluhosch, a lecturer at the School 
of Architecture at California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, studied city planning and architecture in the 
USSR and several of its satellite countries on a re- 
search grant from Ohio University. An author of 
books on architecture and planning, he is a member 
| of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. | 
tions are regarded as curiosities or exceptions. 
This does not mean that architecture accepts pas- 
sively the results of technological development, 
or that new inventions are discouraged. It does 
mean that experiments must be directed toward 
the solution of the society's real problems. This, 
in turn, leads to the conclusion that architects 
must understand the nature and potential of the 
technical productive forces within the society 


and pay heed to the organization of these forces 
— still with society's lifestyle in mind. 

Apart from its social impetus, industrialized 
building depends to a large extent on the general 
economic laws governing a particular society. In 
the case of the USSR, the economy is state con- 
trolled and centrally planned. Design and con- 
struction are carried out on the basis of a single 
technical policy. The agency responsible for its 
implementation and direction is the State Com- 
mittee on Construction of the USSR Council of 
Ministers (GOSSTROI). Attached to the GOSS- 
TROI are regional research and design institutes, 
responsible for working out the suggested stand- 
ards and recommendations which in turn serve 
as the basis for specific project design. 

Under such conditions, architecture can hardly 
be expected to operate outside of this realm. On 
the other hand, architects are being exhorted 
to aid development through work in building 
research institutes and the schools, searching for 
new methods to solve social and environmental 
problems. In order to become active elements in 
the interplay of all the productive forces domi- 
nating our era, architects must become informed 
and involved participants in this process. In fact, 
this seems to be the only path open to architects 
if they want to be instrumental in the solution of 
the world's many social problems. 


Of course, it would be naive and foolish to pre- 
tend that the introduction of industrialized build- 
ing will solve all the problems of housing in 
particular and urbanization in general. While 
mastering the techniques and methods of mass 
production, the architect must look beyond the 
limits of cost, statistics and quantitative prolifer- 
ation. Only by regarding all society as their client 
can architects retain their position as a leading 
creative force among other professionals. 

Industrialized building asks for a new ap- 
proach to design. Ideally, it should open to the 
designer new areas of creative freedom on a new 
scale. However, past achievements throughout 
the Soviet orbit show that this challenge has not 
been met by Russian architects. Most of the exist- 
ing environments created with industrialized 
building in the USSR — and in Eastern Europe as 
well — are unimaginative and sterile. 

One reason is that developments have been 
built mostly on open, flat land for less costly 
assembly and for ease of crane movement. Diffi- 
cult and complex variants of the standard layout 
represent a new challenge to be met in terms of 
new assembly methods, new types of hoisting 
machinery which can move both laterally and 
longitudinally, and a new degree of sophistication 
in the design of standard building components for 
greater flexibility and variety. 


In many ways designing with standardized 
units is more demanding than creating interesting 
forms, for it requires adherence to a complex 
order which must respond to and unify demands 
of a functional, esthetic, economic, social and 
technological nature. Many more studies are 
needed and controlled experiments should be 
conducted (by the schools) to examine the new 
esthetic relationships created by this new scale. 
Essentially, this means that standardization has 
allowed us to elevate qualitative norms to the 
level of universal application, thus satisfying the 
demands of our age by providing the best for all. 

At one time or another, all the prefabrication 
techniques used in the USSR and Eastern Europe 
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have been used and tested in the West. To a con- 
siderable degree, Soviet methods may be re- 
garded as part and parcel of a worldwide trend. 
The difference, however, is the extent to which 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain have used 
the techniques of industrialized building. 


Tall trees, where retained, help relieve the harsh lines 
of industrialized housing. Strong efforts are now under- 
way to improve the poor workmanship and liven up the 
usually dreary surroundings of new projects. Directly 
below is the Liberec Trade Exhibition Sculpture; statue 
of soldier at right is outside apartment building in 
Kladno. All photographs are from Czechoslovakia, 
where communications are easier and the buildings 
much more concentrated than in the USSR. However, 
Czech developments follow those of the Soviet Union. 


Over the years, the Soviets have tested and 
improved these methods and it is now possible 
to make evaluations of them. Indeed, this has 
been done in the USSR as well as in its satellite 
countries. For instance, Czechoslovakia has ini- 
tiated an extensive press campaign in the form of 
anationwide survey of people's reaction to indus- 
trialized housing. Most complaints are over the 
monotony, bad workmanship and the lack of 
transportation between city and suburb. New 
concepts are now being tested in pilot projects 
and experimental housing developments. The 
quality of assembly, once very poor, is now 
improving. 

It would be foolish on the part of the West to 
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criticize these developments out of hand on the 
basis of partial failures, or just because they do 
not seem to be exciting or different. Most of the 
rojects in Eastern Europe could easily be trans- 
ormed into viable and pleasant environments by 
good landscaping, the addition of service struc- 
ures ("fun" buildings) and civil architecture to 
fill the presently dull voids. 

Modifications in terms of projections, bal- 
conies and different color and treatment of sur- 
aces may help correct the overwhelming monot- 
ony, though as introduced on one system bal- 
conies look clumsy and, with brackets, supports 
and braces, seem foreign to the panels. Attempts 
о introduce panel screens with circular holes be- 
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Complete industrialization of the whole building process 
is the Soviet regime's answer to the housing crisis, 
which is still severe. Although their techniques and 
methods are part and parcel of a worldwide trend, the 
extent to which industrialized building is used in the 
USSR and its satellites is hardly matched anywhere. 


hind the stairwells have led to formalistic solu- 
tions. The holes are neither very effective for the 
admission of light, nor do they make any sense 
structurally. Solutions incorporating a shallow 
loggia have been more successful due to the deep 
modulation of the facade and the resulting play 
of light and shade in the depth of the loggias. 

However, the framework and its organization 
are basically sound and techniques are being de- 
veloped to deal with these problems in a compre- 
hensive manner. The Russians, too, are now using 
computers for cost and efficiency studies of in- 
dustrialized housing. 

The contention that in a free enterprise econ- 
omy such thorough standardization and compre- 
hensive unification of process and method as 
practiced in the USSR are impossible, is certainly 
without foundation. The automobile industry 
represents the best example of industrialization 
as a demand-fulfilling process at its best. Indus- 
trialization depends by its very nature on mass 
demand and relatively long production runs. 

One need not be a prophet to see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall. All the indicators point in the 
direction of a rapid growth of industrialized 
building all over the world in the nearest future. 
One may criticize the appearance, the character 
and the monotony of existing mass housing be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, but compared to the hor- 
ror of some of our "best" slums, such criticism 
begins to sound hollow. The poor and the un- 
derprivileged exist now, demanding deeds and 
not words or promises. 

Professionally, legally and politically, the 
architect cannot prevent anyone to move into the 
field of industrialized building, doing what has to 
be done— possibly badly, but done just the 
same. American architects should not fear loss of 
commissions demanding the traditional skills of 
the individual. However, mass housing is also 
architecture, demanding equal sensitivity and 
possibly even greater skills — technical, adminis- 
trative, organizational, political etc. etc. 

Both the Communist and capitalist systems are 
potentially capable of solving these problems 
within their own institutional frameworks. Be- 
yond the facades of ideology, the reality of our 
age is clearly manifested by our overwhelming 
and continuing dependence on technology. A rec- 
ognition of this fact and the ability to learn from 
each other may yet be the best way to achieve 
true progress and use the awesome powers of 
science and technology for the benefit of all. 0 


This apartment building came in $100,000 under the estimate. 
8" Brick-Bearing Walls provided the structure, exterior and 
interior finish, fireproofing, and sound control. 


Muskegon Retirement Apartments 
Muskegon, Michigan 

Architect and Structural Engineer 
DeVries & Associates EXPOSED BRICK 
General and Masonry Contractor WALL IN LIVING 
| Muskegon Construction Company ROOM OF APARTMENT: 
Owner 

Muskegon Retirement Apartments, Inc. 


у" DRYWALL ON 
METAL FURRING 
8” brick bearing walls are used through the entire 11 floors ] 
of Muskegon Retirement Apartments , in Muskegon, Michigan. 
The structural system consists of 8" brick bearing walls and 
8" precast concrete floor planks topped with 172" of concrete. 
Eliminating the traditional building framework offers 
economies, and permits infinite design possibilities. One 1454 VERTICAL 
example is shown in the exterior corner detail to the right. 
Construction is simple, and rapid, because all brick wall 
thicknesses are identical from foundation to roof. In essence, 
Muskegon Retirement Apartments is a series of 11 one-story 
buildings, one atop another. 
Complete details, including a thorough cost-breakdown of 3 
40 major elements of the building are contained in an 8-раде EXTERIOR CORNER DETAIL 
brochure that you can have. Ask your brick salesman for 
SCPI brick bearing wall Case Study No. 18. Ог contact SCPI. 


HEADER COURSE 
DARK ACCENT BRICK 


sopi Structural Clay Products Institute 1750 Old Meadow Road, McLean Virginia 22101 Phone 703-893-4010 
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On-Site Second Home Practice 


Vernon Sears and his younger son, 
Jay, have $1 million of work on the 
boards, and no job is farther than 
15 minutes from home. 

Home is a Sears & Sears-designed 
combination house/office located in 
the Quogue-Westhampton area on 
Long Island, New York, which 
bustles with summer activity from 
May to September. But since most 
residents spend winter weekends 
there, the office designs year-round 
second homes. 

"Besides," says the senior Sears, 
"the cost of land and labor is rising 
too high for homes that can be used 
only half the year. Most of our jobs 
average between $27 and $30 per 
square foot." 

Referring to the firm's design ap- 
proach, Jay Sears explains: “We try 
to express living areas by shooting 
them upward in some w 

This "shooting upward" is evi- 
dent in such projects as the Mayer 
house and the Corwin "castle," 
which feature high towers glazed 
on one or more sides to afford a 
view of the stars from the living 
room at night and to admit soft, 
natural light by day. 

"Each space must express itself 
regardless of the shape of the pe- 
rimeter walls," the younger Sears 
continues. "This means that it will 
be expressed on the exterior as well 
as the interior of the house: A stair- 
well, a breakfast nook or a study 
built for north light may protrude 
beyond the basic perimeter walls in 


Year-round houses for Edwin S. Lowe 
(top) and Dr. Thomas Rees. 


order to develop the best possible 
arrangement." 

Vernon Sears studied at Pratt 
Institute for three years, then spent 
three more at Yale University 
where he earned a Bachelor of Fine 
Arts degree. One of his classmates 
was Eero Saarinen. In 1936, at age 
26, Sears with the late William Les- 
caze designed a pioneering modern 
high school in his hometown of 
Ansonia, Connecticut. 

Two years later Sears formed a 
partnership with another classmate 
at Yale, Edward M. Foote Jr. Sharp 
cutbacks in building at the begin- 
ning of World War II caused Sears 


& Foote to dissolve their general- 
practice office. 

Sears moved to join United 
States Plywood Corporation in 
1942 as staff architect, his duties 
including new-product research 
and development and supervision 
of a warehouse expansion program. 
During his 18 years with US Ply- 
wood, Sears and his family win- 
tered in Pelham Manor, New York, 
and spent their summers in 
Quogue. 

Weary of the rat race, Sears 
struck out on his own, developing 
new products in the building line, 
and now holds several patents in 
his name. It was at this point that 
son Jay was graduated from Pratt 
and teamed with his father in 
Quogue. 

“You always hope for a bit of 
luck in whatever you do,” says Ver- 
non Sears, "and fortune smiled on 
our new venture. We had hardly 
hung out the shingle when our first 
client drove up in a Rolls Royce." 

The client, an advertising agency 
executive, wanted a teahouse built 
next to his swimming pool. Sears 
visited the site and suggested a 
Japanese bridge over a small lagoon 
that paralleled the pool. This stimu- 
lated the client into having the en- 
tire pool site and guesthouse done 
in the Oriental theme. 

From that modest beginning, the 
Sears team has gone on to new resi- 
dences, remodeling work and an 
occasional motel or beach club. [Г] 


Marvin Corwin house invites exploration; fireplace chimney of Irwin Mayer house disappears through its sloping roof. 
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A winning 
design uses 
Buckingham 

Slate... 
naturally 


St. Louis Architects 

Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 
received the 1968 

total design award from 
Institutions International and 
St. Louis Producers' Council 
for their distinguished 

and creative campus complex, 
Southern Illinois University 

at Edwardsville, Illinois. 
40,000 square feet of 

unfading BUCKINGHAM’ Slate 
flooring in 30” x 30" x %4” squares 
adds natural beauty, 

texture and utility to 

the interior traffic areas. 

Make your next design 

a "winning design". . . 

Specify BUCKINGHAMPsSlate. 
Information in SWEETS 

and STONE Catalogs. 


НО BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


П FP. AQT MAINI CITDEET.DICLINACNIPSV/AIDÓSINHA 0020210 с" TEI COLONNE УЗ 6542 Or 


The Profession and Union Relations 


William R. Jarratt, president of the 
Detroit Chapter AIA, has sugges- 
tions how architects can face up to 
the unions clamoring at their doors. 


All over the nation architectural 
firms have been subject to pressure 
from the labor unions. 

In the Detroit area employees 
of the profession received letters 
at home from the United Auto 
Workers-Technical Office, Profes- 
sional Department, It listed defi- 
ciences in employment policies and 
suggested union organization and 
collective bargaining in order to 
overcome the alleged shortcomings. 
The usual card was enclosed. If 
signed and returned in sufficient 
numbers, an election would be 
held for the purpose of certifying 
UAW-TOP as bargaining agent for 
the technical and professional 
employees. 

The union based its efforts on 
past success, notably for one very 
large group of technical, office and 
professional personnel in an auto- 
mobile company. But it overlooked 
one important fact: Most em- 
ployees of architectural firms are 
professionally oriented, working 
toward private practice, manage- 
ment or supervisory roles in the 
profession, thereby aiming for posi- 
tions outside union involvement. 

Detroit architects quickly discov- 
ered that they had no real policy on 
employment practices with which 
they could defend their position on 
unionization. Few could list the 
personnel in their employ, who 
were supervisory and who were 
not. Having never been confronted 
with a union problem of any mag- 
nitude and being hampered by the 
traditional policy of secrecy on 
wage scales and benefits, they 
found themselves alone with seem- 
ingly nowhere to turn. 

There are, however, obvious 
things the architect can do to pre- 
pare against possible unionization. 
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One is to improve relations with his 
employees. This will reduce the 
possibility of unionization in the 
first place. 

Architects should compare job 
classifications, ranges of income, 
benefits and working conditions 
with their colleagues. Competition 
among architects for personnel 
should be based on opportunity and 
advancement, not two bits an hour. 

As the union probe progressed in 
Detroit, a comment was heard on 
several occasions: "We are paying 
architectural graduates too much 
for what they can do." 

We are not very interested in the 
progress of the profession with that 
kind of attitude. The college gradu- 
ate must be secured for the profes- 
sion, The critical years are from 
graduation to registration. If prac- 
titioners would consider the wel- 
fare of these young men and de- 
velop a program of internship and 
evaluation in their offices all would 
benefit—the practitioner, the intern 
and the profession. As his course 
becomes clear through an encour- 
aging internship, he is less sus- 
ceptible to unionization. 

On the other hand, the architect 
should know his own rights as an 
employer and the steps to follow 
when confronted with a claim of 
representation. Harry Н. Rains, a 
prominent labor attorney of Mine- 
ola, New York, offers the following: 

"It is possible that in the future 
you will be visited by a union rep- 
resentative claiming to represent 
your employees and demanding 
that you sign or negotiate a con- 
tract or recognize him. This meeting 
has important legal consequences. 
It could conceivably lay the foun- 
dation for unfair labor practice 
charges against you. In order to 
preserve your rights, it is important 
that you be guided by the sugges- 
tions set out below: 

1. Never speak to a union repre- 
sentative without having someone 


with you to witness the conversa- 
tion. Do not speak to him alone. 

2. If the union representative 
claims that he represents your em- 
ployees and wants recognition, or 
a contract, or to bargain, limit your- 
self to the statement, "I will be glad 
to recognize or bargain with any 
union that is certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board after 
a board election." 

3. If the union representative offers 
to show you cards he claims were 
signed by your employees, do not 
accept them or look at them. Do not 
touch them. Just repeat that you 
‘will recognize anyone who is certi- 
fied by an NLRB election.’ 

4. As soon as the union representa- 
tive leaves, write down everything 
you can remember about what hap- 
pened. Quote wherever possible. 
Note what time it occurred, where 
it occurred and who was present. 
5. Be as brief as you can. Do not 
engage in long or general conversa- 
tion. Be polite but firm. 

6. Make sure he goes. If he engages 
any employees in conversation, 
show him out. Tell him that he can 
do his 'politicking' on their time, if 
they want to talk to him. 

7. Do not arrange any other meet- 
ing dates. Say, 'There is nothing to 
talk to me about until after an elec- 
tion is held.' 

"The above should take you 
through this meeting with your 
rights under the labor laws secured. 
Naturally, as soon as possible, call 
your labor attorney." 

Finally, let us be advised of one 
significant fact: The small practice 
with: few employees is perhaps 
even more susceptible to unioniza- 
tion than a large firm. Land survey- 
ors have been involved in Teamster 
Union elections with as few as four 
employees. You are,urged to ex- 
plore your employment policies 
with this in mind, and when certain 
that we are prepared, let's get on 
with the profession. 


Are you utilizing this man on your design team? 


He is your trained All-weather Crete sales engineer. 
This specialist can assist you in planning the 
most economical roof drainage patterns utilizing 
All-weather Crete insulation. He can illustrate many 
successful types of plaza systems so that you may 
select the one design most appropriate for your 
building. He can provide your staff with scaled detail 
drawings illustrating the many roof deck and plaza 
system components adjacent to All-weather Crete 
such as drain types, membrane systems and wear- 
ing surfaces. 


This man is also your trained All-weather Crete 
applicator who helps make your design come true. 
He is a highly specialized contractor licensed by 
Silbrico Corporation. This skill and selective licensing 
protects designers and owners alike with the assur- 


Circle 251 on information сата | 


ance of expert All-weather Crete application and its 
exceptional performance for years to come. 


Consider the importance of roof and plaza insulation 
... hidden from sight, covered by membranes and 
wearing surfaces, applied over every conceivable 
sub-strate, this insulation is asked to perform many 
functions. Contact your local AWC specialist to assist 
you. Use his special knowledge on your next building 
project. (There's no obligation, of course.) If you 
don't know his name, write us — we'll have him 
contact you. 


S ILBRI СО совроватом 


6300 RIVER ROAD* HODGKINS, ILLINOIS 60525 
CHICAGO PHONE (312) 735-3322 


The Profession and Personnel Relations 


Personnel manuals can range from 
simple sheets briefly outlining es- 
sential operating procedures to 
elaborate booklets providing com- 
plete details of personnel poli- 
cies, operating procedures, firm 
organization and other pertinent 
information. 

But the basic purpose remains 
the same: to clarify procedures and 
policies and eliminate as many mis- 
understandings as possible. They 
are, simply, good internal public 
relations. 

The Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil has developed two sample per- 
sonnel manuals: a short form for 
smaller firms and a comprehen- 
sive one more suitable for larger 
companies. 

Because of the similarity in prac- 
lices, the guidelines in CEC's sam- 
ple manuals should provide valu- 
able assistance for architectural 
firms in preparing or revising theirs, 

It should be pointed out that the 
manuals developed by CEC are not 
intended to imply personnel recom- 
mendations or minimum standards. 
They are a compendium of present 
practices of CEC member firms, 
drawn from some 200 manuals for 
the purpose. 

Certain general guidelines for 
personnel manuals are appropriate 
regardless of their type and form or 
size of the firm, the CEC suggests. 
These include: 

* Any statement of company pol- 
icies and procedures should have 
an attractive appearance. This does 
not require elaborate effort but 
does involve careful preparation. 

* Loose-leaf format should be used 
to facilitate adding or changing ma- 
terial and inclusion of items that 
the personnel may wish to retain 
with the document. 

* Detailed explanations of various 
types of insurance, retirement and 
profit-sharing plans, educational 
assistance programs and the like 
should be handled in separate pam- 
phlets and other documentation. 
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* Terms such as associates, per- 
sonnel or staff members should be 
used in preference to the term 
employees. 

Most manuals reviewed by the 
CEC were designed strictly for in- 
ternal distribution and were there- 
fore mimeographed. The CEC notes, 
however, that some manuals were 
so well designed and executed that 
they are excellent advertising for 
their firms and can be used to at- 
tract prospective associates or staff 
members. 

The larger sample manual in- 
cludes eight sections: foreword; 
information about the company; 
personnel and administration; oper- 
ations; staff benefits and insurance; 
travel on company business; pro- 
fessional development; and a re- 
print of the engineering profes- 
sion's code of ethics. 

Included in the foreword is an 
introduction or letter of transmittal, 
friendly and informal in tone to 
make each staff member feel like 
part of the professional team. 

A brief history of the firm, de- 
scription of divisions, services of- 
fered and type of projects are given 
under information about the com- 
pany, along with a list of branch 
offices and overseas operations (if 
any), names and titles of principals 
and division heads. 

The lengthiest and most detailed 
section is, necessarily, the one on 
personnel and administration. It 
offers descriptions of staff posi- 
lions, general guidelines for good 
relations with clients and the pub- 
lic, policies concerning salary in- 
creases, promotions, retirement and 
the like. 

This section also spotlights pos- 
sible conflict of interest and dis- 
courages outside employment. In 
addition, it states regular office 
hours, overtime pay procedures, 
payroll periods, time sheet and 
work record requirements, vacation 
and holiday provisions, etc. 

It is pointed out that an eight- 


hour working day is the prevailing 
practice, except in some large met- 
ropolitan areas where shorter hours 
are in effect. 

The operations section deals with 
the handling of mail and corre- 
spondence, scheduling use of the 
conference room, coffee breaks, 
procedures for purchasing supplies 
and logging long distance calls. 

Brief details on provisions for 
medical, insurance and retirement 
plans and other such items avail- 
able through the company are given 
in the employee benefits and insur- 
ance section. 

CEC notes that the majority of 
firms that submitted manuals for 
review pay 100 percent of the em- 
ployees' premiums for medical/hos- 
pital insurance plans. Most of the 
larger firms have specific retire- 
ment policies; most of the smaller 
firms do not. 

Under travel on company busi- 
ness are included regulations re- 
garding expense accounts, automo- 
bile mileage allowances and use of 
company vehicles. The importance 
of keeping the office informed 
about itineraries is stressed. 

Policies on professional registra- 
tion and examinations are ex- 
plained under professional devel- 
opment. A majority of the manuals 
studied encourage registration. 
When these are out-of-state and 
taken at the request of the firm, all 
expenses are reimbursed. 

More than half the policy man- 
uals reviewed encourage technical 
and professional society member- 
ship. A few firms pay dues for a 
limited number of their staff for 
representation purposes, 

Most firms encourage continuing 
education; more than half provide 
support at least to the extent of time 
off to attend meetings, lectures, etc. 

CEC's sample manuals, both the 
short and the comprehensive form 
(CEC Project 212) may be obtained 
from the Consulting Engineers 
Council. 


ome to "Architect City'— Chicago in June for the great AIA and RAIC Convention at The Palmer House 


and 


The First National Exposition of 
Contract Interior Furnishings 


CHICAGO 


June 22-27 at The Merchandise Mart 


Featuring two special programs developed with the endorsement of the AIA and RAIC. 


Sunday, June 22 
Architects ' Day in The Merchandise Mart 


A full afternoon program in honor of 
visiting architects. 

11:30 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. — Complimentary 
Brunch for all registrants. 

1:00 p.m.-3:00 p.m.—Dr. Bruno Bettelheim, 
Director of the Orthogenic School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A paper: “How Interior 
Environment Affects People.” Arranged 
by the Illinois Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Interior Designers and Midwest 
Regional Chapter, National Society of 
Interior Designers. 

3:00 p.m. – 6:00 p.m. — All Merchandise 
Mart showrooms open. 


NEOCON is the first exposition of prod- 
ucts and programming that reflects the 
total resources of the contract interior 
furnishings industry now available to the 
architect. Over 700 superbly arranged, 
full-line presentations including indoor 
and outdoor furniture; floor and wall cov- 
erings; fabrics and draperies; lamps and 
lighting equipment; decorative accesso- 
ries; bedding; tableware; textiles and all 
types of special equipment for lodging 
and food service, education, health care, 
office and business interiors and other 
institutions. More than two million square 
feet of exhibit space under one roof! All 
showrooms will be manned by contract 
Specialists trained to serve the archi- 
tect's needs in environmental planning. 


Friday, June 27 
Architects’ Workshop 


An event of exceptional professional in- 
terest and intellectual challenge. 

World leaders in architecture, environ- 
mental design, education, psychology 
and related disciplines will present their 
incisive viewpoints in meetings and 
panel discussions. 

Complimentary breakfast and luncheon 
are included. 

A complete agenda of events and details 
of the specific workshop programs will be 
forwarded to you following receipt of 
your registration form. 


The Merchandise Mart has worked in cooperation with the national board and the convention committee 
of the AIA and RAIC to develop these two outstanding programs for architects. 


Mail this coupon to pre-register 
for NEOCON, including the special 
Architects' Day and Workshop. 


Circle 252 on information card 


Mart for pickup. 


[I]! plan to attend NEOCON. Please register me and hold my credentials at The 


L1! plan to participate in the Architects’ Day activities Sunday, June 22. 
[Г] 8runch and program 


L1! will participate in the Architects’ Workshop Friday, June 27, beginning with 
breakfast at 9:00 a.m. and including luncheon. 


(О Program only 


Name 
Їн Туре or print clearly) 
Firm 
Address. 
City State zip 
Title or position 


What kind 
of investment 
is Freedom 
Shares? 


LjShrewd? LlSafe? | Patriotic? Exclusive? 


You're right if you checked all four boxes. 


Freedom Shares are a shrewd investment because they pay 4.74% when held 
to maturity. They mature in just four-and-a-half years, and are redeemable 
after one year. 


There is no safer investment because Freedom Shares are backed by The 
United States of America. 


Exclusive? Absolutely. Not everyone can buy new Freedom Shares. You have 
to belong to the Bond-a-Month or Payroll Savings Plan. Freedom Shares are 2 
bonus opportunity for these regular Bond buyers. 

And, as you help yourself by buying Freedom Shares, you're also helping your 
country. Sign up for Freedom. Get all the facts from the payroll people 
where you work or any officer where you bank. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is presented as a public 
service in cooperation with the Treasury Department and The Advertising Cow 
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Капеш Hall vs. Glen Pissarella 


Boston's Faneuil Hall. "Cradle of Liberty.” 
Symbol of our heritage. Where irate citizens 
gathered during Revolutionary days to pro- 
test the Stamp Act, the tea tax, and other 
hated issues. 

When Faneuil Hall burned to the ground 
later, Bostonians lost no time rebuilding it 
to its original beauty. In recent years, it was 
threatened again by hasty redevelopment 


plans, and once again Boston went all out 
to save it. 

Isn't it amazing how fast people with 
brains, talent, taste, and ability mobilize for 
action when our heritage is threatened 7 


Circle 279 on information card 


And wouldn't it be great if Glen could 
get the same kind of action from the same 
kind of people? People like you. 

You see, Glen, and thousands like him, 
is a slum kid from Boston's South End. 
Where living conditions are not only sub- 
standard but almost sub-human. Where 
Glen's future is uncertain at best. 

Now, better housing and environment 
are not the whole answer. But, at least, it 
would be a healthy start. 

That's why we'd like to stimulate more 
thinking among more people like you about 
problems like Glen's. So we've established 


the Eaton Yale & Towne Urban Design 
Fellowship. The award, administered by 
the A.L.A., provides for one year of gradu- 
ate study in urban design at an American 
university and a follow-up tour of urban 
developments abroad. 

Naturally, we want to save the Faneuil 
Halls. But as long as we're saving the past, 
shouldn't we save the future? The Glen 
Pissarellas. 
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New from Cheney 


ALUMINUM 
FASCIA PANELS 
in 8 colors 


The new Cheney Fascia Panels 
Nos. 100 and 500 are factory 
prefabricated in one piece with 
automatic expansion joints 
and simple concealed nailing 
that form an absolutely fool- 
proof closure. Cheney one- 
piece construction eliminates 
the unnecessary material and 
installation costs of separate 
pans and battens. 


Formed 01.040 aluminum, both 
new panels are available in 
heights up to 96" in 8 standard 
colors which are baked on 
after fabrication. Finish is a 
modified acrylic enamel. Also 
furnished to your special color 
and in Fluropon colors. Stan- 
dard bottom channel closure 
strips are included. 


Cheney Fascia Panels No. 100 
are prefabricated with 1" bat- 
tens 6%” o.c. and No. 500 
Fascia Panels are prefabri- 
cated with 5%” battens 6%” 
o.c. Send today for catalog 
showing colors. 


Cheney Flashing Company 


Established 1928 
623 Prospect Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08605 
Phone 609-394-8175 


Circle 231 on information card 
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To order single copies of items listed: 
circle number on card that согге- 
sponds to number beside each of 
the listed items you want. Send no 
money now. The charge, if any, for 
a single copy is noted for each item, 
and you will be billed for this amount. 
Minimum billing for reprints is $1. 


Current Issue Reprints 
single copies free 


1 Professional Training for the 
Preservationist—p. 57 


2 Planning of Capital Investments 
—p. 66 


Previous Issue Reprints 
single copy prices as noted 


10 The Architect and Housing—8 
pp.; no charge 


20 Modular-Jointed Education of 
Joe's Boys —4 pp.; 256 
Progress report on the Princeton 
Project 


37 Library Buildings 1968 Awards 
Program—4 pp.; 25¢ 


38 New Dimensions in Air Rights— 
6 pp.; 25¢ 


39 Financial Analysis of Real Estate 
—8 pp.; 256 


104 Expo 67—16 pp.; 50¢ 
A Canadian architect's critique 


105 Planning the Powder Room—3 
pp.; 25¢ 
A workability tour of an impene- 
trable area 


106 Art/Architecture—13 pp.; 25¢ 
* Art as an Architectural Element 
* A Few Thoughts and Criticisms 
* A Bank as an Art-Architectural 
Patron 


107 Practice Profile: Pancoast/Feren- 
dino/Grafton of Miami—8 pp.: 
256 
An unusual contract with a 
school board 


108 Practice Profile: Wallace K. Har- 
rison, FAIA—6 pp.; 256 
Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 


To order manufacturers’ technical 
data: Circle number on card that cor- 
responds to the number beneath or 
beside each product advertisement 
for which you wish additional spe- 
cific printed technical data sent to 
you. Information will be sent from 
the appropriate producer. 


109 Designing a Church: An Act of 
Risk—3 pp.; 256 
Appraising today's religious 
symbols 


112 An Architect's Sketchbook—8 
pp.; 256 
Drawings from Japan and India 


114 The Big Ground Wave—5 pp.; 
256 
Challenge of supersonic travel 


117 Adventures in the Pursuit of 
Excellence—5 pp.; 25é 
A review of the controversial 
Bard Awards 


118 "Let's All Go Down to the Jail 
and See Andy Warhol"—4 pp.; 
256 
Finding room for the arts in re- 
sourceful communities 


Special Offers 


33 AIA JOURNAL subscription in- 
formation and prices. For regis- 
tered architect rates, see sub- 
scription card. 


34 Binders for AIA JOURNAL, in- 
formation and prices 


35 AIA JOURNAL Annual Index, 
1967 and 1968, single copy free 


36 Reprints in quantity, information 
and prices 


40 Clearinghouse for Federal Scien- 
tific and Technical Information, 
subscription price 


41 Uniform Plans for Stock Schools, 
annotated bibliography 


43 1966 Design Award Program 
(HEW-AIA-EFL), brochure of 
higher education facilities 


44 Your Building and Your Archi- 
tect, 18-page booklet for clients 


45 Checklist for Cities, a working 
guide for urban analysis 


46 NACA Ceiling Systems Hand- 
book, order form 
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Yous better off with Benoit 


Tour a town. Count the buildings that count on Beneke. Beneke: not just the 
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biggest in bathroom seats but best. Up there in every way down to the 
smallest bolt. High Rise. Hotel. Hospital. City. Suburb. Plane. Train. You can 
Beneke celebrating 75 celebrated years 


do it with Beneke best. 


1. Holloway Inn 2. Grand Central Airport 3. County Court House 4. Morgan Warranty Trust 5. Pumper No. 1 6. Sth Precinct 7. Day's Depart- 
ment Store 8. Sutton House 9. The Carousel Restaurant 10. The Carousel Inn 11. The Cosmopolitan Museum 12. The General Automotive Building 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TORONTO PARIS. 


...where ZERO weather stripping 
has earned international acceptance. 


Weather stripping, sound proofing, light proofing, 
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The Architecture of Colen Camp- 
bell. Howard E. Stutchbury. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1967. 186 pp. $12.50. 

Very little is known of the life of 
Colen Campbell, an extremely in- 
fluential British architect of the 
1700s. The scope of his work is 
well known, however, for he pub- 
lished his own designs in his work 
Vitruvius Britannicus. 

This collection of engraved de- 
signs of both projected and exe- 


cuted buildings of contemporary 
British architects increased in pop- 
ularity from the time the first vol- 
ume was published in 1715 until 
the third and final one appeared in 
1725. Stutchbury says that Camp- 
bell was singularly successful in 
advertising himself and that his 
books in all likelihood will outlast 
his buildings. 

Campbell was the first of the 
Georgian Palladians. He developed 
the Palladian house, that highly 
successful architectural style so 
peculiarly agreeable for the age in 
which it flourished. Stutchbury's 
admirable study covers Campbell's 


thresholds . . . 

ZERO's line is complete. 

And everything is top-quality. 

That's why it was specified for the U.N. 


Deliveries? 
ZERO's reputation for dependability 
is the envy of the industry. 


Capping all is this fact: 


ZERO backs its products with 45 years of 


solving customers' problems. 
ZERO products are used in 


schools, hospitals, airline terminals, apartment 


houses, shopping centers— 
practically everywhere. 
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ambition, inspiration and achieve- 
ment. Without Campbell, Stutch- 
bury writes, Georgian Palladianism 
would have developed later and 
would have been entirely different, 
and the legacy we have inherited 
would have been less rich. 

The book contains 60 plates 
which make a decided contribution 
to its success. They include Camp- 
bell's designs, the author's photo- 
graphs of Campbell's buildings 
which have survived and of build- 
ings which represent Campbell's 
Italian sources, some previously 
unpublished drawings by Campbell 
and other 18th century personali- 
ties, and reproductions of manu- 
script documents and drawings re- 
lated to some of his buildings. 


A History of Architecture in Scot- 
land. T. W. West. New York: David 
McKay Co., 1967. 208 pp. $6.95. 

This is a concise survey of archi- 
tecture in Scotland from prehis- 
toric times to today. As West states, 
“The genius of the Scots combines 
in equal measure the imaginative 
and idealistic, practicality and real- 
ism. As in their literary arts, so in 
their architecture." 


Japanese Houses: Patterns for Liv- 
ing. Kiyoyuki Nishihara. Tokyo: 
Japan Publications, 1968 (available 
in the US in major bookstores). 
276 pp. $15. 

This study of the Japanese house 
as a cultural unit is fascinating and 
one that architect or layman will 
find of interest. The book is divided 
into five sections. 

In the first part the author de- 
votes his attention to the psychol- 
ogy of the Japanese people and the 
way the house reflects Japanese 
culture. A discussion follows which 
reveals how the attitude of the Jap- 
anese toward his house is reflected 
in visual forms. In the third section 
Nishihara explains the varidus 
parts of a Japanese house showing 
that it is intimately connected both 
with the Japanese way of life and 
with the physiology of the Japanese 
body. An analysis of the elements 
of the house is given in part four: 
posts, floors, walls, partitions, ceil- 
ings, roofs and furniture. Finally, 
the last part is about composition: 
principles, levels. distinctive Jap- 
anese spaces, and a consideration 
of the contemporary Japanese 


Write for the 1969 ZERO Catalog, with its 177 
full-size drawings; you'll quickly see why ZERO 
has earned international acceptance. 


house. 

Nishihara is a member of the de- 
sign staff in the office of Kenzo 
Tange, Architects & Associates. 


The book is filled with a wealth of 
Continued on page 94 


Our 45th year of service to architects. 
Zero Weather Stripping Co.,Inc. 


415 CONCORD AVE., BRONX, NEW YORK 10455, (212) LUDLOW 5-3230 
Circle 244 on information card 
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INTERMEDIATE 
STEEL 
WINDOWS 


Photo by (DEzra Stoller (ESTO) 


GYMNASIUM (Arthur Keating Hall), ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Architects: Skidmore Owings & Merrill Genera! Contractor: A. J. Maggio Со. 
Custom Heavy Intermediate Steel Windows were selected by the architects and furnished by Hope's for the exceptionally 
large window walls in this handsome structure. Installation of all components including entrances (furnished by Hope's) 
was included in Hope's contract thus eliminating divided responsibility and insuring proper coordination and 
installation — Hope's would welcome the opportunity to discuss the windows for your next building — no obligation. 


MEMBER 

STEEL 

WINDOW 

INSTITUTE Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's Architectural file and our sales offices and representatives are located in principal cities. 


HOPES WINDOWS, INC. Jamestown, N. Y. 
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SURFACE MOUNTED 


for easy installation on existing or 
standard doors. Just mount operator 
on the header and attach arm to the 
door, install,controls and plug into a 
standard outlet. Makes an attractive 
installation. 


Books from page 92 


illustrative material and is truly 
handsome. In the foreword Nishi- 
hara states: "I will have achieved 
my goal if in this book I am able to 
prove that we should not look at a 
form through that form alone, and 
I will be pleased if in discussing 
Japanese houses as a way of life I 
can promote a further understand- 
ing of even one facet of Japanese 
culture." It would seem that his aim 
has been accomplished beautifully. 


Pioneer Texas Buildings: A Geom- 
etry Lesson. Clovis Heimsath. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1968. 159 pp. $12.50. 

“Texas ho! Remember the Alamo 
— Prairie schooner ahoy!” The 
echoes of Texas history seem to 
reverberate from Heimsath's book 
in a tintinnabulating, melancholy 
revisit of early Texas buildings and 
prairielands. For us Texas boys, it's 
pure nostalgia, with visions of bare 
feet, skinned toes, et al. 

The relating of early Texas build- 
ings, particularly houses, to geo- 
metric slopes provides a framework 
for some enjoyable looking at the 
relics of past years in the German 


settled prairies of Central Texas. 
The photography by wife Maryann 
is excellent, the buildings are a de- 
light, and the prose is mercifully 
scant except for the postscript 


where the author, an AIA member, 
tries to mix his cause for the day 
with whichever other wandering 
thoughts seem to come his way. 
The book is fun and will make a 
great gift for some Texas-interested 
friend. But whatever message there 
is, beyond that portrayed visually, 
seems to get lost. Too bad Heimsath 
didn't omit the postscript. 
BENJAMIN H. EVANS, AIA 


beautiful 
ways to 


Design and Construction of Con- 
crete Shell Roofs. G. S. Rama- 
swamy. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1968. 641 pp. $24.50. 

There are four parts to this book 
on design principles and construc- 
tion techniques of shell roofs of 
single and double curvature. 

The first part presents the tech- 
niques of advanced mathematics 
required for comprehension of the 
remainder of the text; the second 
considers cylindrical shells and 
folded plates; the third, shells of 
double curvature; and the fourth 
gives attention to the design prin- 
ciples of traverses, discusses the 
practical aspects of shell construc- 
tion, giving techniques applicable 
to both poured-in-place and pre- 
cast shells, and summarizes some of 
the recent research in the analysis 
and design of shell roofs. 

This informative volume is by 
an author with both theoretical 
knowledge and practical experi- 
ence. He is currently director of 
the Structural Engineering Re- 
search Center in Rookee, India, and 
a director of the National Building 
Construction Corporation in New 
Delhi. He is author of several tech- 
nical publications. 0 


. SPEED TRAFFIC 


МЕ 


WITH NORTON? AUTOMATIC OPERATORS 
Automated doors offer you many advantages in the control and general 
improvement of high traffic flow. Regardless of the type of building 
and its unique traffic problems, there's a choice of Norton automatic 
operator with a full variety of controls to solve these problems. 


€ ш 


OVERHEAD CONCEALED 


for new construction or major 
remodeling. Operator completely 
concealed in the overhead header in 
an attractive package. 


SLIDEAWAY OPERATOR 


Surface or concealed mounting, for a 
saving in space, with no door swing.. 
And the added precaution of doors 
sliding sideways out of the way of traffic. 
For new construction, major remodeling 
or possibly use with existing doors. 


SEE YOUR NORTON AUTOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE 
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NORTON 02 voor OPERATORS 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER DIVISION 


372 Mever Road. Bensenville, Ilinois, 60106 
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This is the new office furniture technology: The curtain wall as applied by Stow/Davis. 


It is called Electa. 


See Electa at one of our galleries: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, Grand Rapids. For a brochure, write on your 
professional letterhead to Stow/Davis, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 


Circle 317 on information card 


ЕХЕАЕЕНОӨҒ 


Capture breakproof elegance with beautiful butyrate 
ball lights for pole, wall or pendant mounting. Deli- 
cious textures like Fire, Crystal, Gold and Opal make 
specifying a pleasure. Many wattages. Many options. 
LET US HELP YOU SELECT. 


\ этомсо ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 
KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 07033 ©1969 
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The World Bank Group Invites Applications 
for the Position of 


ARCHITECT (SCHOOL BUILDING) 


The Architect will be required to study and appraise 
the organization of educational construction activities, 
to assess the adequacy of achitectural services in 
countries requesting credits for educational projects, 
in particular, to determine general conditions affecting 
school construction, feasibility of projects considered 
for financing; suitability of plans and quality of designs, 
equipment and material; validity of cost estimates, 
suitability of procedures for awarding contracts for 
construction, purchase of supplies and materials; suit- 
ability of schedules for maintenance programs; quality 
of technical personnel. 


REQUIREMENTS: Age 35-50; university degree in Ar- 
chitecture; practical experience in the planning and 
design of educational buildings essential; a knowledge 
of under-developed countries and their characteristic 
problems in the field of planning and building desirable 
and preferably a working knowledge of French or Span- 
ish. The appointment which is of indefinite duration 
with career prospects will be at the Bank's Headquar- 
ters in Washington. Candidates must be able and will- 
ing to travel extensively. Salaries will be determined on 
the basis of qualifications and experience and are paid 
net of income taxes. Please direct enquiries in writing 
to the Personnel Division, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank), 1818 H St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20433. 


Circle 271 on information card 
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Calendar _ 


National 


April 20-24: American Society of Planning Officials 
Annual Conference, Convention Center, Cincinnati 

April 20-24: North American Conference on Campus 
planning and College Building Design, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

April 29-May 1: Building Research Institute Spring 
Conference, Sheraton-Chicago Hotel, Chicago 

April 29-May 1: National Conference on Religious 
Architecture, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 

May 7-8: Construction Industry Advertising and Prod- 
uct Literature Conference, Marriott Hotel, Chicago 

May 22-25: National Conference on Historic and Ar- 
chitectural Control Districts, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Boston 

June 2-4: Construction Specifications Institute Annual 
Convention, Convention and Civic Center, Houston 

June 20-22: Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture Annual Meeting, Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago 

June 22-26: AIA/RAIC Joint Annual Convention, Pa 
mer House, Chicago 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 

April 24-26: Gulf States Region, Jefferson Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

May 7-9: North Central States Region, Lake Lawn 
Lodge, Delavan, Wis. 


International 


May 18-22: First International Conference on Single 
Family Houses, Copenhagen 

May 18-24: International Federation for Housing and 
Planning International Congress, Dublin 

May 26-30: United Nations Session of the Committee 
on Housing, Building and Planning of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, Geneva 

June 15-20: International Design Conference in Aspen, 
Colo. 


Continuing Education 


May 15: Registration due, Architectural History 
course at University of Salamanca, Spain. Contact: 
School of Architecture, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

May 16: Registration due, Fundamentals of Illumina- 
tion Engineering course at University of Colorado, 
Boulder. Contact: Bureau of Continuation Educa- 
cation, 328 University Memorial Center, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80302. 


Awards Programs 


May 15: Submissions due, Prestressed Concrete Insti- 
tute Awards program. Contact: Prestressed Con- 
crete Institute, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
60606. 

May 16: Applications due, Western Home Awards 
program. Contact: AIA-Sunset Magazine Western 
Home Awards Committee, Box 2345, Menlo Park, 
Calif. 94025. 

July 1: Submissions due, commercial/industrial inte- 
riors in seven categories. Contact: Contract '69, 
National Expositions Co., 14 W. 40th St., New York, 
N.W. 10018. 


NS 


~ 


` THAT MUST BE TRIED! 


The Watson case is unique. For 50 years it has | E = 
been on trial in courthouses all across the country ... u 

proving Watson metal furniture and equipment 
to be superior in quality and design. 


The Watson line is your most complete line offering 
a fantastic selection of standard items 

in many heights, widths and depths 

to fill every courthouse filing and storage need. 
Watson is also known for excellence in 

the design and manufacture of custom casework. 


Investigate the Watson case . . . you'll agree it must be 
tried . . . write for the Courthouse Catalog, D3. 


FURNITURE SYSTEMS DIVISION 


WATSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 14701 
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The Subject Was Codes 


EDITOR: 

The "Report from a Douglas 
Commissioner" by Jeh V. Johnson 
[Jan.] devoted half a page to codes 
that reflected testimony given by 
representatives of the Institute's 
defunct Committee on Building 
Regulations. Indeed, he credited the 
AIA's committee for stating "very 
convincingly the case for the na- 
tional respected standards" and 
further reflected the committee's 
testimony when he stated that “it 
is possible to develop nationa 
respected criteria for the de- 
velopment and updating of existing 
codes." 

In the same issue, David M. Pel- 
lish, AIA, outlined the recommen- 
dations of the National Commis- 
sion on Urban Problems in his 
article "A New Approach to the 
Code Problems." This is the best 
statement to date on the code prob- 
lem and reflects the previously 
mentioned Committee on Building 
Regulations's proposal for a Bui 
ing Code Service Institute. This 
committee's program was endorsed 
by resolution of the 1967 conven- 
tion in New York City. 

These two articles and the rec- 
ommendations of the National 
Commission on Urban Problems 
confirm the policies and program 
of the defunct AIA committee. 
One wonders why the Institute's 
Board of Directors, in their infinite 
wisdom, chose to eliminate this 
committee. 

The Committee on Building Reg- 
ulations was merged or submerged 
into the Committee on Building In- 
dustry Coordination and should 
be reactivated, perhaps as part of 
the Urban Affairs section of the 
Institute. The reactivated commit- 
tee should be structured and sub- 
structured to parallel the suggested 
Council for the Development Stand- 
ards as outlined by Mr. Pellish's 
article and as included in the rec- 
ommendations of the National 
Commission on Urban Problems. 

The increased supplementary 
dues should permit a full-time staff 
assistant for assignment to this 
important work. 

Think what the AIA could ac- 
complish with Mr. Pellish in this 
staff position. It fairly boggles the 
mind. We might even become the 
leaders we sometimes think we are. 

RAYMOND ZIEGLER, FAIA 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We Get ће Message 


EDITOR: 

The format and style of the AIA 
JOURNAL are crisp, clean and pro- 
fessional. 

Feature subjects are varied and 
represent a good blending of in- 
formation. 

Unfortunately, the message is 
becoming as unreadable as Mc- 
Luhan or Marcuse. Your erudition 
is showing. 

A. CALVIN HOILAND, AIA 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Plaudits for Panam Congresses 


EDITOR: 

Having been a participant in a 
Panamerican student congress and 
the 1965 congress in Washington, 
D.C., I read the article on Bogota 
[Jan.] with great interest. I think 
Maurice Payne's interpretation of 
the proceedings and their signifi- 
cance was very perceptive and con- 
cise. 1 attempted to evaluate the 
importance of our particiapiton 
twice, and I came up with two 
lengthy documents which didn't 
say much more. 

If you haven't been to a student 
congress, you are missing a treat. 
They are less uptight and more 
passionate. Students are more 
idealistic and put more into their 
meetings. Congresses usually de- 
generate into political debates. 

I would, however, take exception 
that in the article Mr. Payne did not 
somehow imply or state that it is 
incumbent upon us to attend these 
congresses, if for no other reason 
than to help those colleagues who 
so much look to us as leaders. Per- 
haps this is a bit of moralizing that 
really has no place in an expository 
piece. 

I agree that the formal resolu- 
tions of congresses do not have 
much substance and are a com- 
promise of expediency to end the 
meetings at the appointed hour. 
The opinions expressed are too 
divergent and too valuable to be 
hammered into these patchwork 
resolutions and forgotten. 

JAMES R. DIAZ 
Architect 
San Francisco, Calif. 


EDITOR: 


It is a matter of pride and honor 
for me to see my photos in the 
AIA JOURNAL. They were splen- 
didly laid out with excellent taste. 

GERMAN TELLEZ 
Professor of Architecture 
University of the Andes 
Bogota, Colombia 
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MODEL 6800-WC 


WHEEL CHAIR 
FOUNTAIN 


New for hospitals and nursing homes, а Halsey 
Taylor water fountain designed especially to serve 
wheel chair patients. Fountain mounts 34 inches off floor 
and extends 22 inches out from wall to provide easy 
access to bubbler and handle from a sitting position. 
Features easy-to-clean stainless steel receptor and ex- 
clusive Halsey Taylor two-stream projector. Remote 
package cooler can be furnished to provide refrigerated 
water. Send for complete information — or look us up in 
the Yellow Pages. THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY, 
1566 Thomas Road * Warren, Ohio 44481. 


Mail this coupon for specifica- Name. 


FOUNTAIN: 
CONNECTED 
TO COOLER 


Thru -the -Wall Installation 
Incorporates new Wheel Chair 
Fountain with wall-mounted 
fountain and self-contained 
cooler. Waste outlet and 
water supply are integral with 
wall-mounted unit, 


tions and roughing-in details riya 
on Wheel Chair unit or other 
Halsey Taylor special pur- Firm or Institution 


Address. 


pose drinking fountains and 
electric water coolers. 


City. __ State 


SS ———— 


Advertisers. 


Service Card, the circle number is 
listed before each advertiser, ex- 


cept those not subscribing to the 
service. 
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Audio-Visual Systems 


As specialists in the design, fabrication and installa- 
tion of audio-visual communications systems, Decision 
Systems Inc. provides a distinctive service to architects 
and engineers. Concepts, systems and equipment are 
furnished for multi-media presentations for conference 
rooms, schools, management information centers... 
anywhere a sophisticated audio-visual system is re- 
quired. Please contact us with your problems. You'll be 
impressed at the number of solutions we have to offer. 


| DECISION SYSTEMS inc. 
East 66 Midland Ave., Paramus, N.J. 07652 
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213 Modern Partitions, Inc. 13 


212 Monarch Tile Manu- 
facturing, Incorporated 9 
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SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta 30305 Morgan Pirnie, 
Harold Brown, 
H. Gilly Smith, Jr. 


3108 Piedmont Rd., N.E. (404) 233-6729 


Chicago (Northfield) 60093 
Charles A, Ullrich 
540 Frontage Road (312) 446-4844 


Chicago (Highland Park) 60035 
Lorraine Ullrich 
312) 432-4173 


1211 Crofton Avenue 


Dallas 75205 
6617 Snider Plaza 


Stanley T. Poag 
(214) 369-8621 


Los Angeles 90057 Johnny Johnson, 
Jim Moreland 


213) 388-2286 


Jack Morton 
212) 755-3408 


John J. Kelley 
305) 759-4605 


2801 West Sixth Street 


New York 10022 
251 East 51st Street 


North Miami 33161 
1005 N.E. 125th Street 


San Francisco 94105 Jerry Nowell, 
Gene Watts 


417 Market Street (415) 982-9537 


Washington, D.C. 20006 
Henry E. Kleiner 
1735 New York Ave., NW (202) 393-7050 


Introducing.... hs M 


WALLMARK 


New demountable wall system with the first universal 
integrally designed door frame x 


Shipped kay-dee, this revolutionary door frame assembles as required for right or left hinged 
134" doors. Erection is fast, easy. Specification is simplified. Reusability enhanced. 
Jamb-opening widths from 30" to 72" accommodate double doors, as well as single. Other 
system features: Direct one-piece batten-to-stud attachment that eliminates screws. 


Non-progressive installation. Full salvageability. Framing and trim for partitions up to 12", 
including glass. Brochure on request (Sweets 13a/Ea). 


EASTERN PRODUCTS CORPORATION Architectural Metal Products Division / 9325 Berger Road, Columbia, Maryland 21043 
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Carton Full of Miracles 


Azrock Vinyl AsbestosTile. 
It's what's happening 
in school flooring. 
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Today's school planners are more value-minded than ever before... 
which means that Azrock vinyl asbestos tile is more than ever the product 
of choice for school floori rock floors are ideally suited to the special- 
ized requirements posed by heavy foot traffic, tracked-in dirt, and spilled 
foods. Azrock's "Carton Full of Miracles" makes it easy to create floors as 
beautiful as they are durable — with more than 120 coordinated colors 
and styles to satisfy the most exacting designer. Put Azrock's creative 
styling and superior value to work on your next school project. 


specify А ZROC K ® with confidence 


Consult Sweet's File or write for samples. Azrock Floor Products Division, 522A Frost Building, San Antonio, Texas 78205. 
15 on information card 


